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Brief Experiment 


O MATTER what the outcome, the proposed 

sale of American Overseas Airlines to Pan 
American Airways announced a few months ago 
came as a rude shock. 

The reasons behind American Airlines’ sudden 
desire to withdraw from the foreign field may be 

perfectly valid and logical, 

but the very fact that this 

by country’s largest airline con- 

templates such a thing after 

_a bare three years of effort 

‘ LA/. might well be taken as a 

cardinal failure of U. S. 
foreign air policy. 

AOA has performed 
scarcely half of its 7-year temporary certificate. Any 
set of circumstances in this short length of time 
which motivate a board of directors to sell out can 
only be indicative of the flimsy structure on which 
U. S. foreign air policy is built. 

By reason of its initiative, resources and great 
productivity, combined with its geographical location 
on the globe, the United States has been pushed 
into the top ranking world power. Most of its 
citizens and its industry have been ill prepared to 
accept the vast responsibilities of world leadership. 
But the U. S. has this responsibility whether its 
people like it or not. One would be short-sighted 
in the extreme if he did not see that a vital ancillary 
of world power calls for the strongest kind of a 
foreign air transport system. 

It would be fine if our international air services 
could be completely free as individual enterprises— 
to operate just as they pleased and whenever and 
wherever they pleased. But this type of free enter- 
prise does not and cannot exist in today’s world. 
Far more than in the domestic scene, an international 
air service is, in actuality, a franchise granted by the 
people of the United States. An international air 
service is an instrumentality of our country. 

American Airlines and its subsidiary, AOA, under- 
took a 7-year commitment in 1945 when it asked 
for, and received, a certificate to operate an air 
service to Europe. Certainly there is no reason 
why an airline should not ask to withdraw from 
this certificate if circumstances so dictate, but it 
iS no credit to U. S. foreign air policy to permit 
such circumstances to arise. Our foreign air policy 
must be at least as sternly and firmly made as is 
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Builds Good Operations Record 


John A. Cunningham, vice president of operations for Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines, merits major credit for steady improvement in 
airline's operating efficiency which last year reached all-time high 
of 98.7%. Only 42, Cunningham this month marks his 20th year 
in commercial aviation. He joined MCA in 1940 as superintendent 

of flight control, and assumed present duties in 1943. 
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This fleet of Bonanzas makes a business go 


tad grow! 


Key men of Weatherford Oil Tool Company, Texas, really get 
around with their seven-plane fleet of 4-place Bonanzas. 
Weatherford makes oil well tools and equipment, has 38 dis- 
tribution centers in ten states. The sales situation, as in many 
another business, calls for fast action, They get it—by Bonanza! 









Now we can increase our sales 
calls by 40% over those we could 
make by fastest public transporta- 
tion,” says President J. E. Hall, 
Jr. “If we hear of a potential sale 
in another state, we have a man 
there in hours. And customers like 
fast action when waiting for equip- 
ment. Oil rig time is expensive. 


Sales Manager John Hall even 
uses his Bonanza as “reconnais- 
sance”; spots well locations from 
the air, follows up with sales calls. 
Because Bonanzas are quiet and 
comfortable, they’re ideal as cus- 
tomer transports. Cost of opera- 
tion? About the same gas and oil 
consumption per mile as an auto! 









This Bonanza fleet is a profitable 
paying proposition. 


Now our men, with equipment, get 
there pronto by Bonanza.” 





Top speed 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


INANZA 


Travel on business? Investigate Bonanza Travel 


Apply this revolutionary business “machine” to your business. It means 
you slice travel-time by two-thirds .. . a saving you put to profitable use. 
Investigate. A note on your company letterhead brings an informative 
60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of American Business.” Write 
today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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A heavy, super-fast ship like 

the Navy’s new XF7-U tailless 
twin-jet fighter needs a plus in rugged 
landing-gear equipment. That’s why it is 
’ fitted with Goodyear tires, tubes, wheels 
and brakes. The extra stamina of 
Goodyear tires and tubes— 


the extra strength of 













MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, 
APR.L 1, 1949 


the Cutlass an edge 









Goodyear lightweight magne- 

sium alloy wheels—the extra braking 

power of Goodyear self-adjusting Single 
Disc Brakes—give the Cutlass a decided edge 
in safety in making quick, sure stops. For 
complete information about these and 

all other Goodyear Aviation 


Products, write: 


Goodyear, Aviation Products 
= Division, Akron 16, Ohio 
or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
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News in Brief 
WS in oriet 

Six certificated feederlines which have not yet started 
operations were ordered by CAB on Mar 22 to get 
going or face loss of their certificates. CAB set July 1 
as the deadline for Arizona Airways, Central Airlines, 
Iowa Airplane Co., Parks Air Lines, Roscoe Turner 
Aeronautical Corp., and Yellow Cab Co. of Cleveland to 
begin services authorized. 

National Airlines, CAB’s No. 1 subject for dismember- 
ment at hearing now underway, reported profit of 
$301,628 for February, 1949, after all charges. This in- 
cluded $117,456 for mail carriage.in February, but did 
not include an increase in temporary rate retroactive 
to July 14, 1947. Company needed breakeven load 
factor of 41%, came through with 55.6%. 


Braniff Airways, which inaugurated service between 
Lima, Peru, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on Mar. 8, ten 
days later filed application with CAB for extension of 
its international routes (1) north from Havana, Cuba, 
to Washington, D. C., and New York, and (2) south 
from Lima to Santiago, Chile. 


A verdict of $25,000 was awarded by a Federal Court 
jury in Minneapolis, Mar. 22, to a Mid-Continent Air- 
lines passenger for injuries received in flight between 
Minneapolis and Omaha on June 22, 1947. The pas- 
senger, Clyde L. Parsley, of Washington, D. C., claimed 
that he suffered a dislocated neck when thrown to the 
ceiling of the DC-3 as a result of turbulence. He claimed 
the pilot failed to flash a seat-belt warning light. 


Post Office Dept. went on record Mar. 21 as not in- 
terested in establishing helicopter mail service in the 
New York City area. Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Paul Aiken told a CAB prehearing conference 
that there is no route in that area which would benefit 
from helicopter postal service. 


Northwest Airlines has applied for an RFC loan 
approximating $11,000,000, as part of financing program 
to pay for Boeing Stratocruisers. RFC officials described 
it as a participation loan, with New York banks fur- 
nishing about $10,000,000 toward a $21,000,000 total. 


Northeast Airlines has won CAB approval of its ap- 
plication for $1,750,000 loan from RFC to assist in financ- 
ing purchase of five Convair-Liners. The loan is still 
in negotiation stage with RFC. 


British Overseas Airways Corp. merger with British 
South American Airways has been proposed by the 
British government. Merger rumors were rife for 
several weeks, particularly since the government de- 
cision not to use BSAA Tudors for passengers left that 
carrier without long-range aircraft, and BSAA pas- 
sengers for Bermuda have been carried by BOAC via 
New York. 


BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


Among the Airlines 


Braniff International Airways has done quite well so 
far on its South American route. It made $58,000 profit 
since the start of the route on a cash basis, and lost 
only $228,000 on the books after including all develop- 
ments costs. February of this year was expected to 
show a small profit on an over-all basis for the first 
time . . . Best bet on what may happen to U. S. inter- 
national airlines in event of a war: those running into 
active war theaters will be taken over by the Air Force. 
There will be contract operations only to inactive 
theaters. A subcommittee of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee has been working on recommendations. 

Last year the airlines were stressing one particular 

(Turn to Page 6) 
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Full Week at One of the West’s Finest DUDE RANCHES for You and Your Wife or Husband 
3 FREE TRIPS awarded MONTHLY 


Win a 
COMPLETE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


EN Vale) 


APRIL THROUGH JUNE 
@ 1 to Traffic Personnel 
@ 1 to Reservation Personnel 
@ 1 to Passenger Service Personnel 


It's Easy to Win... Nothing to Buy 


mn 


~~ 


APRIL 1, 1949 


Here Are the Simple Rules: 


. In 250 words or less answer “What Can Your Passengers Expect to See and Do When 


They Fly Monarch and Challenger Airlines Scenic Skyways of the West?’ Study the 
“fun map” in this ad for valuable hints! All entries must be on 81/2” x 11” paper. 
Be sure to include your name, department, company, and office address. Mail entries 
—— and Challenger Airlines Contest Department, Stapleton Airfield, Denver, 
olorado. 


. All air lines personnel in traffic, reservations, and passenger service are eligible to 


compete—with the exception of Monarch and Challenger employes. Your entry will 
be judged with those from the same classification: i.e., all traffic entries will be 
judged together and one prize awarded in the traffic division each month, etc. 


. Final dates for entering each contest: 


Contest for month of | Must be postmarked by | Must be received by | Winner notified by 
10 


April April 25 May 1 May 
May May 25 June 1 June 10 
June June 25 July 1 July 10 





. Three prizes will be awarded each month. One winner in each department—traffic, 


reservations, and passenger service—will win a trip for himself and wife or husband. 
Winners will receive one week's lodging and meal expenses paid at one of the West's 
finest dude ranches and can use their vacation passes to and from their destination. 
Vacation trips may be taken any time winner chooses during the year of 1949. 


. All entries become the property of Monarch and Challenger Airlines, and none can 


be returned. In case of ties, the entry bearing the earliest postmark will win. 
Send as many as you like. 


- Entries will be judged on the basis of accuracy, interest, and originality, and the 


decision of the judges will be final. 


. Judges will be Wayne W. Parrish, publisher American Aviation and Official Airline 


Guide; M. F. Redfern, executive secretary Air Traffic Association; and John Thompson, 
vice-president in charge of public relations, A. T. A. 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





(Continued from Page 4) 


phase of passenger service—on-time operations. This 
year’s emphasis, in campaigns among employes, seems 
to have switched more to the overall passenger service 
picture. Reason may be that campaigns last year were 
effective in improving dependability. “Controllable” 
factors were brought under control. Still room for 
improvement, however .. . Airlines are reported settling 
down personnel-wise. Personnel turnover in recent 
months said to be quite low, making executives happy 

. Add Panagra to the airlines that have trimmed 
their operations since the war into a more efficient and 
economical set-up. The airline is now operating more 
schedules with just half the employes it had two years 
ago—a reduction from 3,400 to about 1,700. 

Douglas Aircraft is pushing its “super DC-3” for air- 
line use, as witness recent double-page ad in Time .. . 
Look for Capital Airlines to start running readable ads 
some time this year on safety of air travel . . .Trans- 
Pacific Airlines’ President Ruddy Tongg is reported to 
have given one of the biggest parties ever when his 
company received its CAB certificate recently for service 
in Hawaii. He had over 2,000 guests at his Honolulu 
home—refreshments on the beach, Hawaiian music, etc. 


Carleton’s DC-6 Record 


Credit R. V. Carleton, director of flight operations for 
Braniff Airways, with the outstanding DC-6 feat of the 
year. While surveying the new 2400-mile Braniff route 
between Lima and Rio in South America, Carleton de- 
cided to try out the DC-6 at La Paz, Bolivia, where the 
airport is a mere 13,400 feet above sea level. It was 
the highest landing and take-off ever achieved for the 
big DC-6. Take-off was 73,500 Ibs. gross and 5,500 feet 
of runway was used. Incidentally, the estimated length 
of the La Paz airport runway has varied so greatly that 
Carleton and his crew got a tape measure and actually 
measured it from one end to the other. It’s now official 
at 10,274 feet. DC-3’s have been operating at La Paz 
for some years but Braniff has just completed DC-4 tests 
with Aerojet JATO. It expects to use DC-4’s regularly 
with 56,000 lb. maximum gross for take-off and perhaps 
this gross will be increased to 57,000 or 58,000 Ibs. 
later on. 


Stranded in Peru 


When Peruvian International Airways went into re- 
ceivership recently, 35 U. S. families comprising 90 
adults and children, were stranded in Lima. The bank- 
ruptcy referee refused to release funds for their return 
to the U. S. and the American Embassy in Lima was 
trying to solve the problem at last report. Most of the 
personnel had been engaged in ground operations at 
the Lima base. Meanwhile Braniff Airways returned a 
number of Peruvian PIA employes from the U. S. to 
their home country. Peru has attached all PIA equip- 
ment remaining in Peru, but all airplanes were in the 
U. S. when the curtain went down. 


Eastern 2nd in Passenger Volume 


A little noted traffic trend of 1948 was vaulting of 
Eastern Air Lines into second place among domestic 
carriers in number of revenue passengers served. Ameri- 
can Airlines continued in top spot with 2,794,999, but 
EAL, third in 1947, overtook United—1,999,000 to 1,- 
939,000. TWA also moved up a notch from fifth in 
’47 to 4th last year, passing Capital Airlines. TWA’s 
revenue passenger volume increased from 1,066,000 to 
1,242,000, while Capital’s was dropping from 1,095,000 
to 1,033,000. 
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Unqualified CAB Examiners 


About one-third of the present Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiners aren’t qualified for their positions, according 
to a panel of consultants to the Civil Service Commis 
sion, which has been rating all government examiners 
The panel didn’t name the unqualified ones. It found 
they didn’t keep abreast of legal and other develop 
ments, their outlook was too narrow, and their pro- 
duction was “appallingly low.” CSC recommends that 
the unqualified ones be replaced, preferably within 
three months, and urges the agencies to find other posts 
for them. Each examiner has a couple of appeals he can 
make to the panel’s findings, however. 


Post Office Dept. 


There hasn’t been anything said about it yet, but the 
Budget Bureau has cleared Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Paul Aiken’s proposal to give the Post Office 
Dept. authority to establish a large number of air star 
routes. Request for legislation will be made in the im- 
mediate future. PO officials think chances for passage 
are good . . . Domestic air parcel post is exceeding PO 
expectations. PO has raised its sights, and now esti- 
mates that fiscal 1949 will produce 5,474,600 pieces of 
parcel post and $6,941,866 revenue. 


Available 


Are people available for government aviation jobs? 
They are for at least one. The Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee announced it was looking for a secretary for its 
industrial division, an $8,500 job. It was swamped with 
applications, at least five of which were from men with 
some aviation background who have been making 
$15,000 a year or better (one $20,000). Which led ACC 
officials to opine that maybe some easy-money jobs are 
disappearing. 


People 
John R. Alison, who resigned as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Air, effective Apr. 1, will become presi- 
dent of Transit Van Corp., Redwood City, Calif. The 
company will reportedly work with Hodges Research 
and Development Corp. and North American Car Corp 
in development of new concepts for both surface and 
air transport. C. V. Whitney, Undersecretary of Com- 
merce, takes over part of Alison’s duties. Whether 
Alison’s job will be filled remains to be seen. . . Fam 
Joe Chase, long-time Pan American Airways pilot w! 
had developed and directed the international operati: 
of Panair do Brasil, PAA affiliate in Brazil, has |! 
the aviation business and gone into—of all things—the 
motor truck industry in Texas. If he sticks it out, Chas: 
will be one of the few old-time experienced aviatio: 
men who’s been able to forsake the airplane for son 
thing less spectacular .. . Tom Davis, president of Pi 
mont Airlines, has been awarded the Frank E. Daws 
Memorial Trophy, given annually by the Carolina A¢ 
Club to the person in the Carolinas who has made t 
greatest contribution to aviation in the two states. Da 
received the award for his work in establishing t 
feederline and giving the Carolinas east-west serv 
. . . Dr. Clark B. Millikan, professor of aeronautics 
California Institute of Technology, has been appoint 
director of the Daniel Guggenheim Laboratory of Ae: 
nautics and chairman of the jet propulsion laborat« 
board at the institute. He succeeds Dr. Theodore V2" 
Karman, who continues as professor of aeronautics 
the institute and consultant to the U. S. Air Force . 
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Aunouncement 


A MERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS is pleased to announce the pur- 
chase from Haire Publishing Co., New York, of Airports and Air 


Carriers magazine, effective April 1. 


Following the issuance of the April issue of Airports and Air 
Carriers, that publication will be incorporated into AMERICAN AVIATION 
magazine. 


AMERICAN AVIATION is happy to welcome the readers and adver- 
tisers of Airports and Air Carriers. Its publishers believe the merger 
is a constructive move in the over crowded aviation publishing field. 


The net paid circulation of AMERICAN AviATION has been show- 
ing a consistent healthy growth at a time when most aviation publica- 
tions have been reporting declines. With the addition of the 4,600 sub- 
scribers of Airports and Air Carriers, the net paid circulation of 
AMERICAN AviATION will be in excess of 13,000, after elimination of 
duplicated subscribers. 


We are pleased that Thomas B. Haire, publisher of Airports and 
Air Carriers, wanted AMERICAN AVIATION to carry on the fine work 
begun by his magazine. 


Included in the transaction are the following titles owned by 
Haire Publishing Co.: Airports, Aviation Equipment, The American 
Pilot, Aviation Sales and Service, U. S. Aviation, American Airports, 
and Airports and Air Carriers. Although Airports and Air Carriers 
was begun in 1943 under present management, the title Airports dates 


to 1928. 


The acquisition of Airports and Air Carriers is in line with the 
aim of AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS to specialize solely in avia- 
tion services. In addition to AMERICAN AVIATION, it publishes three 
other vital industry services: American Aviation Daily, the prime news 
voice of the industry; Official Airline Guide, standard reference for 
all airline schedules and fares; and American Aviation Directory, the 
sole reference directory of the industry. 


° WAYNE W. PARRISH 
Editor and Publisher 
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EDITORIAL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


the kind of backbone guts contained in the At- 
lantic Pact. 


There is no use pretending that the North Atlantic 
air routes are perfectly constructed. The basic route 
pattern was established in 1945 at a time when 
top government officials fully expected harmonious 
relations with Soviet Russia. The dead-ending of 
a route at Helsinki, the blockade through the Bal- 
kans, and other factors, have thrown the route pat- 
tern out of gear. But is it so badly out of gear 
that completion of a 7-year temporary certificate 
is impossible of attainment? 


There is cause to worry about such things as 
American’s proposal to sell its overseas route, for 
it indicates that something is wrong in the thinking 
and the planning by both industry and government. 
A route that could be so terribly good and so worth 
fighting hard for in 1945 simply can’t be so terribly 
bad in 1948 and 1949. The banking fraternity has 
often raised its eyebrows at the whims, the emotions, 
and the sudden decisions which often characterize 
air transport development in this country. 


Yet we are not prepared to say at this time that 
American’s reasons for wanting to sell out are 
not perfectly sound so far as its own management 
decision is concerned. It faces the problem of ac- 
cepting and financing a costly fleet of Boeing Strato- 
cruiser transports, and there are undoubtedly other 
sound reasons why a continuation of the overseas 
subsidiary is a burden. At the start AOA was 
plagued with some poor personnel selections, and 
AOA has never received the prime attention and 
understanding it deserved to have from the parent 
company. But AOA’s record has been getting better 
all the time. By the end of 1948, in addition to 
having a million-dollar profit, it stood at or near 
the top of Atlantic carriers in terms of passenger 
service and dependability. 


Naturally the “chosen instrument” factor has 
entered into the picture since the proposed sale was 
announced. There is much talk about two U. S. 
airlines being stronger than three, but we are not 
convinced that the cost of maintaining two services 
will be less than the cost of three over the long 
run, nor are we convinced that two U. S. carriers 
will perform the same high percentage of North 
Atlantic air traffic as three are now doing. 


On the other hand, it may well be that two 
airlines are ample to provide the competitive efforts 
which the U. S. government has prescribed as com- 
prising U. S. foreign air policy. It seems to us that 
this is a problem that might well have come up at 
the expiration of all three 7-year certificates, not 
in the midst of an experiment which has hardly 
begun. 

The CAB has now broadened the issues of the 
proposed sale to embrace virtually a new trans- 
Atlantic area hearing. If the case does go through 
to completion a great many issues affecting the 
American public should be thrashed out. The pro- 
posed sale might also lead to something else, too— 
a foreign air policy made of sturdy long-range stuff. 


In the meantime we're sorry to see American 
Airlines desiring to abandon its foreign interests so 
soon after getting started. American Airlines has 
been and could be a very potent influence for the 
good of the United States abroad. We think that 
if our own government policy were sufficiently com- 
prehensive and sound, American wouldn’t have con- 
cluded that a withdrawal at this time was either 
necessary or desirable. There’s a weak link some- 
where. 


A Constructive Inquiry 


ENATOR Ed Johnson of Colorado seems assured 

of a $50,000 appropriation with which the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
of which he is chairman, intends to conduct a rather 
extensive investigation of the economic condition of 
the air transport industry. Aviation is accustomed 
to investigations, but it is not always that the in- 
dustry is fortunate in having men of the caliber of 
Senator Johnson to conduct them. 


We hope the Senator will dig deeply into the 
industry’s economic problems. We hope he examines 
exhaustively the Civil Aeronautics Board. Such 
an inquiry may produce some healthful and construc- 
tive findings. The industry as a whole need have 
no fear of what the Senator will find relative to 
operating costs—the economic: achievements of the 
past decade are hardly paralleled by any other 
American industry. We can all be grateful that 
there is no muckraking motivation behind the Sen- 
ators’ plans, yet no whitewashing can be expected. 
He is one of the most respected and most conscien- 
tious men in the Senate and a good friend of aviation. 
An honest inquiry can have nothing but good results. 


Wayne W. PArRRISH. 





“The greatest single advance toward making this 
country an air-faring nation would be the letting of air 
mail contracts to feeder line operators. There are all 
sorts of comparatively small, single-engined planes 
standing idle around this country. And they will stand 
idle because the CAB does not have either the brains 
or the initiative to understand the necessity for feeder 
airlines to increase the volume of mail and passengers 
for the trunk lines. Why shouldn’t these little planes 
that are safe enough to carry thousands of private in- 
dividuals be put to work on feeder airline contracts dur- 
ing daylight and contact weather?”—Al Williams in his 
syndicated newspaper column. 





“Aviation interests do not realize how intangible the 
whole realm of the air appears to the layman. He sees 
a few airplanes but has no way of knowing what one or 
another of them may mean. Not long ago the Navy flew 
a mammoth transport called the Constitution across the 
country. A few stories resulted. Nothing more. The 
same plane, filled with educators, would be an educa- 
tional fulcrum with infinite connotations.”—Gill Robb 
Wilson in The New York Herald-Tribune. 
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5) YOUR 
24 ie OVERSEAS 
SHIPMENT. 
Gears oR 6 FTS HE ASSURES 
PHARMACEUTICALS, CAREFUL 
REPLACEMENT PARTS, HANDLING, 
RE-ORDERS.... SAFE ARRIVAL. 
YOU CAN SHIP ALMOST 
ANYTHING ALMOST RESERVED 
ANYWHERE VIA TWA. SPACE 


— GUARANTEES YOUR 
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BY TW/A WHEN YOU 


FLASH / WANT IT TO... AND 


GET THERE 
TWA CONFIRMATION SERVICE QUICKLY. 


INFORMS YOU WHEN YOUR SHIPMENT 


ARRIVES AT OVERSEAS AIRPORT, 
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PHONE TWA. 





“OVER THE WEATHER “ TO MARKET... 
TWA International Air Cargo flies 
your shipment high in the sky.. above 
stormy weather. Smooth, direct routes 
to important market centers in Europe, 
Africa, Asia. Gives you opportunity 
to get goods in ahead of competi- 
tion... fill re-orders fast. 

C.O. D. service, too. 


(Susaue TAKES TO THE AIR IN 
A SKY-BORNE STALL ABOARD TWA INTERNATIONAL 

ALL-CARGO FLIGHT. YOUR. HORSES CAN MEET RACING DATES 
IN EUROPE THIS WEEK.....BE IN U.S. THE NEXT...INSTEAD OF 
SPENDING MANY COSTLY DAYS EN ROUTE. SAFE....SURE.... 
LOW COST. GET DATA FROM TWA (TRANS WORLD AIRLINE) 

OR YOUR INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT FORWARDER. 


SAVES TIME... PAPER WORK... WORRY 


Big, 4-engine, all-cargo planes. Frequent flights. Now even 
off-line shipments ride through to overseas destinations on 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE one (1. A. T.A.) air waybill. Look up nearest TWA office... 
U.S.4.>EUROPE:>-AFRICA+ASIA keep phone number handy. Use it any time. 
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CALL TWA! AIR. CARGO AGENT FOR. 
COMPLETE INFORMATION ON RATES, 
RULES, REGULATIONS. KEEP FACTS 
ON HAND FOR READY REFERENCE. 
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BABY CHICKS® FLY “REGULARLY 
ONE REASON THOUSANDS ARE SHIPPED 
BY TWA‘ |S THAT CHICKS CAN GO 
ONLY 72 HRS. WITHOUT FOOD. TWA 
AIR CARGO DELIVERS ‘EM ALMOST 
ANYWHERE IN LESS TIME THAN THAT! 
ASK FOR SCHEDULES. 








SHIPPING TODAY... VIA TWA 





















THE 12th GREAT AIRLINE GOES 
Convair 
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Northeast Airlines is the twelfth major carrier 
to purchase “The World’s Most Advanced Medium- 
Range Airliner”— the Convair-Liner. Northeast has 
contracted for five. 


No other twin-engine airliner in commercial use 
equals the pressurized Convair-Liner for comfort, 
speed, economy of operation, and economy of 
maintenance. 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
San Diego, California e« Fort Worth, Texas 
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Five New Transport Types 
Urged by Prototype Group 


By Wiu1am D. Perreavct 


Experience in recent years has proved 
that the development of new aircraft 
types is a costly enterprise. Develop- 
ment of the Convair-Liner represented 
a $25 million dollar investment before 
delivery of the first airplane. 

Development costs of new transport 
types generally have ranged from $146 
to $275 per pound. 

It is generally acknowledged that the 
manufacturing and airline industries can 
not provide the capital to foster the 
aircraft which are needed. 

The prototype bill introduced into 
Congress in June of 1948 was intended 
to provide funds for the development 
of civil transport aircraft which would 
offset the unavoidably high cost of de- 
sign work. The bill failed to pass dur- 
ing the 80th Congress and has been 
reintroduced in the present session. 

The prototype bill stands very little 
chance of becoming law. The manufac- 
turers no longer favor the bill. They 
foresee channeling of huge sums of 
money into individual firms which 
might place the remaining manufac- 
turers in poor competitive positions. 
They fear many possible evils. 

In turn, Senator Edwin C. Johnson 
(D., Colo.), chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, has 
stated flatly that no aircraft bill will 
receive Congressional attention until the 
investigation of airline operations, soon 
to be made by this group, is completed. 
This $50,000 investigation may last well 
into calendar 1950. 


Purpose of Report. Regardless of 
the dark outlook ahead for the proto- 
type bill, the proposed legislation has 
resulted in one major accomplishment. 
To provide Congress with details Re- 
garding the proposed expenditures in 
this field, the prototype working group 
of the Civil Transport Aircraft Evalua- 
tion and Development Board prepared 
a. outline of aircraft types which are 
in need, the approximate cost of devel- 
o;-ment and testing, and the cost of pro- 
duction aircraft. 

The monumental work has been com- 
pleted and a chart containing the basic 
alcraft types and characteristics of each 
is contained on page 12. 

‘ive basic transport types suggested 
are: (1) long haul airfreighter; (2) short 
haul airfreighter; (3) feeder airfreighter; 
(4) jet transport, and (5) 50,000-Ib. 
payload seaplane. 
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At first glance the report does not 
appear to offer much new in aircraft 
design. Actually it doesn’t, but it does 
provide a pattern for applying what is 
already known. Through the application 
of these rec dations it will be 
possible to lower the cost of transporta- 
tion by air. This is the true goal. Do- 
mestic air cargo potential in this country 
will account for 3 billion ton miles 
traffic in 1955, provided direct aircraft 
operating costs can be reduced to about 
4c per ton mile. This should in turn 
permit cargo service to be sold to the 
public at 9-10c per ton mile. No known 
or proposed aircraft will meet this 
specification, according to the findings of 
the prototype aircraft and cargo po- 
tential group. 

Development Time. Representing one 
of the most complete studies of its 
kind ever undertaken, the prototype 
aircraft report provides composite in- 
formation on many subjects. Even 
industry people were surprised to note 
the development time elements esti- 
mated for the various new types. This 
included the 6-year period for long 








Toward Greater Utility and 
Lower Operating Costs 


In pre-war days aircraft manu- 
facturing ranked as a 44th place 
industry “midway between the 
sausage and candy industries.” It 
will never return to these humble 
surroundings again; however, for 
the U. S. to maintain supremacy 
in the air a well-coordinated pro- 
gram is necessary. 

The Prototype Working Group 
has submitted the Prototype Air- 
craft Report to the Civil Trans- 
port Aircraft Evaluation and De- 
velopment Board. Although the 
findings have no official standing 
they do provide a blueprint for 
the future of military and civil 
aircraft types as viewed by gov- 
ernmental agencies. The members 
of the reporting committee repre- 
sent the CAA, CAB, USAF, Navy, 
and the NACA. 

While industry is not in full 
agreement over the report, still 
the findings are likely to shape 
many phases of future aircraft 
development toward the goal of 
greater utility and lower operat- 
ing costs. 














haul freighter, 4 years for the feeder 
air freighter, and 8 years for the jet 
transport. No development times were 
estimated for the short haul air freighter. 
seaplane or helicopter. 


Need for Speed. Estimating that 
fuel and oil represents 25.9% of direct 
flying costs, the report indicates that 
fuel consumption improvements will 
have much greater effect than is first 
apparent. Although a 50% reduction 
in fuel consumption would represent a 
13% reduction in direct operating costs, 
this is not all. Actually, the fuel sav- 
ings would permit greater payloads, 
and/or greater speeds, and these would 
reduce the remaining factors affecting 
direct operating costs. 

An increase in aircraft speed cuts 
crew salary per mile, reduces overhaul 
and repair costs per mile, and spreads 
insurance costs and depreciation. Fast 
aircraft permit greater trip frequency, 
scheduling and operational flexibility 
and many other advantages. With air- 
craft having a work capacity below 
400 ton-miles per hour, the effect of 
increased speeds is almost directly pro- 
portional to costs. The prototype group 
felt that the need for speed in the 
smaller aircraft, combined with operat- 
ing limitations of small fields, might 
explain the lack of a feeder type air- 
craft at this time. 

In the faster types of aircraft, par- 
ticularly jet transports, the higher 
speeds will introduce the need for con- 
siderable development to provide safety 
and comfort to the passengers during 
rapid descents in turbulent lower alti- 


tude air. Gust alleviation devices must 
be developed. 
Powerplants. In 1947 reciprocating 


powerplants in civil scheduled opera- 
tions gave over 92,000 plane miles per 
engine malfunction. The trend is up- 
ward in 1948 and 1949. This type engine 
“will continue to power by far the pre- 
dominating tonnage of civil aircraft for 
the next 10-15 years.” Maximum horse- 
power in this type will probably not 
exceed 5,000 horsepower. Fuel econo- 
mies will be possible by use of com- 
pounding with specific fuel consumption 
dropping as low as .35 pounds per 
horsepower per hour. 

Although it might be possible to 
operate turbo-prop powerplants in com- 
mercial cargo aircraft in 1955, fuel con- 
sumption would be about 43 to 51 
pounds /hp/hr and overhaul times 
would be 200-300 hours or about % of 
the present day reciprocating engine 
periods. Power characteristics of this 


type engine at low altitude may permit 

a return to twin engine aircraft, a basic 

step toward simplicity. ’ 
Turbo-jet engines, 


even with most 









































































optimistic predictions, are likely to burn 
9 to 1.0 pounds of fuel per pound of 
thrust per hour in 1955, as compared 
with about 1.12 pounds at present. 
Effects of structural failure of the en- 
gine in jet powered aircraft are as yet 
relatively unknown. Experience shows 
that blade failures can be tolerated but 
“failure of the turbine wheel or hub 
itself would release a tremendous 
amount of kinetic energy.” 

Utilization. Recognizing the fact 
that aircraft only earn while flying, the 
group cautions that the reduction in 
certain direct and indirect costs brought 
about by increased utilization may be 
counterbalanced by other factors. It is 
suggested that beyond 8 hours utiliza- 





tion per day, direct maintenance costs 
may increase by requiring overtime 
work. Also efficient ground handling 
procedures require additional personnel 
to meet the limited ground schedule. 


Ground Handling. As indicated 
above, ground handling time will 
prove an important factor in de- 
termining optimum utilization. Freight 
handling is said to represent 33.8% of 
indirect operating costs and it is esti- 
mated that the 50-60c per 100 pound 
weight now spent in this manner might 
be reduced to 1/10 this value with im- 
proved equipment and management. 


Aircraft Pressurization. 





group was to instigate a series of alti- 
tude tests in which it was determined 
that altitude has but small effect on 
fruits, vegetables and baby chickens— 
all major categories of air cargo. The 
tests proved it unnecessary to pressurize 
the cargo hold of freighter aircraft, but 
temperature control is quite critical. 
The prototype aircraft report should 
do much in guiding future develop- 
ments in aircraft design and related 
sciences. The men making up the pro- 
totype working group that prepared the 
report are: Col. J. S. Holtoner, U. S. 
Air Force; Harold A. Jones, CAB; 
Comdr. E. L. Simpson, Jr., U. S. Navy; 


Another ac- 
complishment of the prototype aircraft 


T. L. K. Smull, NACA, and Harold D. 
Hoekstra, of CAA, group chairman. 





Characteristics of 


Prototype Group’s Basic Transport Types 









































Short Haul 
Type Long Haul Airfreighter Airfreighter Feeder Airfreighter Jet Transport Seaplane 
Payload ........++: 30,000 pounds 10,000 pounds 5,000 pounds 40 passengers plus | 50,000 pounds 
cargo for total of 
10,000 pounds 
PRAMAS cc cccccccce + | 2,000 miles @ 20 mph/1,000 miles @ 20/ 400 miles with reserve | 2,400 miles plus 800/ 3,200 miles @ 20 mph 
headwind—300 miles|mph headwind—150 mile reserve headwind plus 500 
and 45 minute reserve | miles and 45 min- miles and 45 minute 
ute reserve reserve 
Cruising Speed ..-|300 mph _ block-to-| 300 mph block-to-| Highest consistent|500 mph _  oblock-to-| 250 mph block-to- 
block speed block speed with outstanding| block speed block speed 
small field operation 
Field Size .......+ 4,000 ft. S.L. and Std./ 4,000 ft. SL. and / 2,000 ft. S.L. and Std./ 6,000 ft. S.L. and Std./ 6,000 ft. seadrome ‘at 
Conditions Std. conditions conditions conditions 8.L. and Std. condi- 
tions 
Cost : 
Two Aircraft .... | $18,600,000 No estimate except | $3,800,000 $33,000,000 No estimates made in 
Six Additional ..| 10,800,000 for production air-/| 3,000,000 21,000,000 this category 
2 Yr. Service Tests 2,900,000 craft 1,200,000 4,000,000 
Production Model 890,000° $360,000 120,000 No production = esti- 
mate 
Estimated Direct | 3.75c/ton mile 5.9c/ton mile 9.3c/ton mile 9 to 13c ton mile No estimates 


Operating Cost at 
100% Load Factor.. 














Cargo Space .....- One basic compart-/ One basic compart-| One basic compart- 
ment level (+5°) floor| ment level (+5°) | ment level (+5°) floor 
at truck bed height/ floor at truck bed/| at truck bed height 
42-51 inches height 42-51 inches | 42-51 inches 

Cargo Doors ......| Large enough to per-| No comment No comment 
mit loading 1948 model 
Big Three sedans 

Pressurization Flight deck pressur-/| Flight deck pres-| No comment 


ized for 8,000 ft. oper- 


surized, no _ specifi- 


Not applicable 


Not applicable 


Height 
permit 
| troop 
| rangement. 
side loading 


sufficient to 
double deck 
transport ar- 
Bow and 





Large enough to per- 
mit loading 1948 model 
Big Three sedans 





Pressurized for 8,000 
ft. pressure altitude at 


Entire habitable space 
to be pressurized if 














ating level. Cargo | cation. Cargo com- aircraft design cruis-| design cruising ailti- 
compartment not) partment not pres- ing altitude tude is above 10,000 ft 

pressurized surized. 
Temperature & Hu-/ Necessary in cargo| Necessary in cargo| Necessary in cargo| No comment Temperature control 
midity Control ... | compartment compartment compartment of all compartments 

required 

Load Density Not applicable Only comment calls 
Desired .......-- 6.5 pounds per cu. ft. | 6.5 pounds per cu. ft.| 6.5 pounds per cu. ft. for passenger provi- 
Maximum ......- 8.0 pounds per cu. ft. | 8.0 pounds per cu. ft.| 8.0 pounds per cu. ft. sions including lava- 


tory, seats, galley 


sound proofing 











Provisions for either 
reciprocating or turbo 


No comment—pre- 
sume reciprocating 


No comment—presume 
reciprocating engines 








No comment as to 
type—jet turbo prop, 


Provisions for either 
reciprocal or turbo jet 

















prop engines engines ram jet, etc. engines 
Time to Develop .. | Six years No estimate Four years Eight years No estimate 
All Weather Flying | Required Required Required Required Required 
Equipment ......- . 
Comments .......- Field size necessitates Little market domesti-| Careful study of pas-;/;Research indicates 


new design concepts 
including wing and 
power loading, high 
lift devices and as- 
sisted take-offs. 








cally because it is com- 
petitive with trucks. 
Has some possibility in 
Alaska and the “Bush” 
areas. 








senger comfort and 
safety provisions re- 
lated to rapid descents 
through turbulent 
lower altitudes at high 
speeds necessary. 


speed increases an 
operational  efficienc! 
possible. Seaplanes ar< 
@ necessary type in an 
integrated air trans- 
port fleet. 








*If pressurized, direct operating cost would be about .15c per ton mile higher and production airplane cost would rise to $1,050,000. 
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Herlihy Gives Airline View 


Of Commercial Jet Hurdles 


(As reported in the Mar. 15 issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION, we recently con- 
ducted a survey of airlines and manu- 
facturers for their opinions on the use 
of jet transports in U. S. commercial 
service. Arriving too late for use in that 
issue, but containing much newsworthy 
information, was the reply of J. A. 
Herlihy, v.p. of operations for United 
Air Lines. His views, well worth care- 
ful study, are presented below in full.— 
The Editors.) 


Your letter of Feb. 17, 1949 stated 
that you were interested in obtaining 
the attitude of United toward the use 
of jet transports in scheduled airline 
operations. 

We have been very interested in the 
future possibilities of jet powered trans- 
ports for commer- 
cial use, and have 


therefore kept it 
relatively close 
contact with the 


thinking of the 
manufacturing in- 
dustry on the sub- 
ject. We have, of 
course, found con- 
siderable variance 
in the opinions of 
the different manu- 
facturers. 

We strive at all times to provide high 
speed, smooth and quiet transportation 
for the public. A jet transport may be 
superior to a reciprocating engine trans- 
port in all these respects, but this has 
not yet been proven with respect to 
comfort, and should not be assumed as 
a fact. High speeds can produce se- 
vere accelerations, even in what is con- 
sidered relatively smooth air for our 
present transports. Also, I imagine that 
it will be difficult to properly sound 
proof the cabin against the typical jet 
engine noises produced just outside the 
passengers’ windows. 

From data on present turbojet power 
plants, it appears that fuel costs per 
ton or passenger mile for a jet trans- 
port, cruising at optimum altitudes, will 
be about two to three times greater 
than the fuel cost of our present trans- 
por's. Certainly the much higher fuel 
con:umption per mile is going to in- 
cre:\se rates, since even now cost of fuel 
is the largest single item of direct op- 
era' ing cost for United. 





Herlihy 


~~ 


igh & Fast. Jet transports must be 
Ope ated at very high speeds and at 
hig! altitudes to achieve any degree of 
pra tical economy for commercial op- 
eration. The wide variation in fuel 
con umption at different flight altitudes 
will make it costly in both fuel and 
payload to deviate from the optimum 
altitude when such becomes necessary 
to «void the very high headwinds or 
tur: ulence frequently found aloft. 
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The spacewise limitations of jet trans- 
ports will reduce the payload volume- 
wise, and the fact that the ratio of pay- 
load to maximum gross weight will 
certainly be reduced is not encourag- 
ing. 

The heavier jet airplane not only 
raises initial purchase costs but also in- 
creases the overall maintenance and 
operating costs. This belief is ex- 
pressed in spite of recognition of the 
fact that the higher speed and lighter 
engines of the jet airplane are some- 
what compensating economywise. Also, 
the statement by some manufacturers 
that it will be necessary to install tanks 
in the fuselage in order to provide suffi- 
cient fuel volume will not be readily 
accepted by either the operator or the 
passenger. 

In my opinion the optimum flight dis- 
tance for turbojet transports will prob- 
ably be 500 to 700 miles. For shorter 
distances, costs per mile will be too high 
to justify the small percentage of the 
passenger’s total traveling time which 
will be saved. 


Complicates Traffic. We have very 
much to learn about the problem of 
blending very high speed airplanes with 
present equipment in the traffic pat- 
terns near busy airports. We will still 
require reciprocating engine transports 
for the bulk of the service for many 
years to come. A few jet airplanes will 
not help our present critical traffic con- 
trol problems. 

It will probably be necessary, for a 
while anyway, to treat jet transports on 


a priority basis to reduce holding time 
prior to takeoff and to permit immediate 
landing after descending from the cruise 


altitude. The use of a separate jet air- 
plane airport will be no solution, since 
it will still be mecessary to transfer 
passengers between jet and reciprocat- 
ing engine transports. 

It is difficult to compare the pure jet 
with the turboprop commercial trans- 
port at this time due to the limited 
performance data available on turbo- 
prop installations. 

The turboprop, if developed, would 
be the next logical step in commercial 
air transportation. It seems to provide 
a moderate sensible advancement in 
speed along with more flexibility and 
reasonable economy at various flight 
ranges, altitudes and airspeeds. 

Its fuel consumption should be some- 
what lower than for turbojets and it 
should also require less fuel storage 
space (and therefore a lighter airplane) 
for long range operation. It should 
provide a reasonable increase in cruis- 
ing speed to 400-450 miles per hour, 
which presents less severe problems in 
traffic control than an immediate jump 
to very high speed jet airplanes. I be- 
lieve that it could compete with present 
aircraft on a cost per passenger mile 
basis. 


Turboprop Research Needed. I can 
appreciate the position of the Military 
in emphasizing the pure jet develop- 
ment, although from a commercial 
viewpoint it is regretted that the gov- 
ernment has not as yet devoted more 
effort to turboprop or ducted fan de- 
signs. Fortunately, the basic gas tur- 
bine is a component of the turboprop 
and research is applicable to both types; 
however, I would like to see more 
emphasis on components peculiar to the 
turboprop. 

Commercial aviation will have to wait 











The Air Force's North American B-45 jet bomber is shown here 


Jato Lift for Jet— taking off with new Aerojet JATO rockets. 


The new rockets 


develop 4,000 Ibs. thrust each, four times as much power as previous JATO units, and 


are believed to be liquid rockets, instead of the former solid fuel types. 


The photo 


indicates that the units are droppable after take-off, since their location under the 


engine nacelles would cause drag in flight. 
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for development of the various type 
jet engines by the government, since 
airlines are not in a financial position 
to undertake such costly developments 
on their own. The contribution of the 
airlines is the attainment of improved 
reliability, safety and economy after the 
basic design has been produced. Whether 
or not the turboprop will be developed 
for us remains to be seen. 

The first jet transports to be put into 
service should not be too large. A 
DC-6 compares favorably on a passen- 
ger mile per year basis with a stream- 
lined train or a smaller type passenger 
steamship. Inasmuch as a 40-passenger 
jet transport can produce more pas- 
senger miles per year, I see no reason 
for using a larger airplane. A medium 
size transport offers more flexibility in 
scheduling and service than a larger 
airplane, and therefore more frequent 
flights can be made serving the various 
communities. 

Room for Cargo. It is assumed that, 
if some passengers require high speed 
transportation, some mail and cargo will 





























require it. Therefore, I believe the 
present ratio of passenger capacity to 
cargo capacity should be provided on a 
jet transport. 

The number of engines required de- 
pends to a large degree upon the air- 
plane and engine designs. At least 
three are desired, for safety reasons, 
over land and four over water. More 
may be preferable in order to have 
power flexibility in the event some are 
shut off for cruising, but additional 
engines produce greater installation, 
maintenance and servicing problems. 

Regarding the Canadian C-102 jet 
transport, I do not feel that I can evalu- 
ate its potential in this country until it 
has seen some operational airline ex- 
perience in Canada. I feel sure that 
experience gained by its operation will 
be very valuable to the entire indus- 
try. 

I do not believe that a very large 
segment of the flying public will be 
willing to pay considerably more fare 
for the time saved by a jet transport 
over a DC-6 or Constellation. I believe 











the flying public would just as soon take 
an hour or so more in flight and have 
a more reasonable’ fare, reliable serv- 
ice on convenient schedules and de- 
creased passenger handling time on the 
ground. Some of these desirable fea- 
tures have not been fully realized with 
our present equipment, although every 
effort is being made to improve them. 
I think we should exploit our present 
equipment fully before we take a step 
which may set back our efforts to 
achieve dependability of service at reas- 
onably priced fares. 

In AMERICAN AVIATION of Nov. 1, 1948, 
I was pleased to see that you explained 
some of the problems involved in jet 
transport operation. It appears as if 
the manufacturers think primarily in 
terms of optimum design conditions, 
and in many cases they do not consider 
the various practical aspects which can 
have such great effect upon the de- 
sirability of an airplane for commercial 
operation. This is understandable due 
to their lack of familiarity with certain 
operational problems. 































The British Brabazon, 130-ton sky 


British Sky Giant— giant, is scheduled for taxi testing 
in May and first flight tests later in the year. 
the Brabazon have been built. 
horsepower Centaurus reciprocating engines while the Brabazon |! 
will use Bristol Proteus propeller turbine engines. Note in the 
photo on left that the engines are buried in the wing structure, 
with two engines driving each set of dual propellers. 
inlets to the engines are in the leading edge of the wing; while 
the engine is inoperative, doors close off the inlets. 

The two prototypes of the Brabazon will represent an expen- 
diture of over $48,000,000 of which $33,000,000 was speni in 
actual construction of the aircraft. 
design and development and $11,000,000 for laboratory work 
and engine research. 
construction of an assembly hangar, and another $10,000,000 for 
runway improvements to permit handling the heavyweight. 

Note the relative size of the Lancaster four-engine bomber 
alongside the Brabazon. 

Arthur John Pegg, chief test pilot of Bristol Aeroplane Co. 
arrived at Convair's Fort Worth, Tex., Division Mar. 21 for a 
10-day indoctrination in the handling of heavy aircraft, pre 
paratory to first flight of the eight-engine Brabazon transport. 


Two versions of 
The first is equipped with 2500 


The air 


Some $13,000,000 went into 


Indirect costs included $14,000,000 for 
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Regulations Too Complex and Confusing 
--Or Why Airlines Lose Money 


Air transport is much too complex, 
particularly in safety regulations, H. D. 
Koontz, director of commercial sales for 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., re- 
cently declared. 

In his talk on “Must Airlines Lose 
Money?” before the Southern Cali- 
fornia section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Koontz said he 
could not under- 
stand the eco- 
nomics of an in- 
dustry in which, 
for example, gas- 


oline reserves 
continue to be 
based on time 


and distance fac- 
tors of the slow 
Ford Tri-Motor 
or the DC-2, and 
displace hundreds 
of pounds of revenue payload in a day 
of greater speed, improved communica- 
tions, and far more reliable weather 
reporting. 

“I cannot help but be concerned when 
smoke 





Koontz 


cargo compartment fire and 
warning devices are widely adopted and 
cause far greater hazards than the 


almost non-existent hazard they are 
designed to protect against,” he said. 
“It also is a little bewildering when, as 
happened recently, a load of passengers 
was endangered and the interior fur- 
nishings of an airplane burned out by, 
I understand, a short circuit in the 
wiring leading to the ‘No Smoking’ 
sign, when the much-maligned cigaret 
has certainly not proved to be a fire 
hazard. 

“I also am confused when safety regu- 
lations require meeting at great expense 
one condition which can statistically be 
proved to furnish only a questionable 
hazard in the neighborhood of once in 
every 400 billion years, and when an- 
other remote hazard, guarded against at 
great cost, is likely to happen less often 
than the occurrence of simultaneous 
heart failure on the part of both pilots. 

There is no evidence,” Koontz added, 
“that putting the aviation manufactur- 
ing industry to millions of dollars of 
expense, or imposing upon the airline 
industry an unneeded additional crew 
member at tremendous cost, or taking 
pa‘ load losses, make sense when a 
rea istic appraisal of regulations and 
op:rating policy can solve many of 
these problems and reduce the costs 
rec tired.” 


ignificant Goal. Reduction of the 
bre :keven load factor through cost re- 
du: ion, increased volume of operations, 
move efficient equipment, or other 
me ns, should be the most significant 
gos of any airline operator, Koontz 
dec’ ared. 
Koontz said he believed it doubtful 
wh: ther an airline can give service and 
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operate with an average passenger load 
factor of more than 50 or 55% over any 
extended period of time. He said he 
was convinced the true present airline 
potential at rates reasonably profitable 
to the airlines is 30 or 40% above the 
approximately  6,000,000,000 passenger 
miles carried in each of the last two 
years. But, he added, this increased 
passenger potential cannot be expected 
at unrealistic load factors. 

Experience has proved, he said, that 
the operator who offers the service gets 
the business while the operator who is 
unable to handle a passenger at a given 
time or point may not receive the op- 
portunity to do so again. 

If indirect costs can be brought gen- 
erally to 100% of direct costs, every 
modern airplane can be operated in 
domestic service, after giving effect 
to reasonable minimum cargo revenue, 
at a breakeven load factor of from 50 
to 55% and a few can break even below 
50%, Koontz declared. He said that 
with the reduction of indirect costs 
below 100% of direct, a goal which is 
attainable, the breakeven passenger load 
factor can actually sink well below 50%, 
if the best available equipment is used 
for the job to be done. 

Koontz called the record of the air- 
line industry in reducing costs in the 
face of a general rise in business costs, 
approximately 100% since 1939, aston- 
ishing. 

The total cost per available seat mile 
for all domestic carriers in 1939 was 
4.2c and rose to 5.le in 1943. This 
dropped to 4c in the second quarter of 
1948 and one operator in the third quar- 
ter reported a cost of 3.6c. 


"48 Financial Reports 
Brighter Than Expected 


A year ago airline officials and stock- 
holders gloomily watched reports roll 
in which indicated an aggregate 1947 
net loss of over $20,000,000 for the do- 
mestic scheduled carriers. 

Last week, an entirely different atmos- 
phere prevailed. 

One airline report after another 
showed profits for 1948 where big losses 
had been incurred the year before, and, 
what was perhaps even more significant, 
there were indications that first-quarter 
financial results would be the best since 
the war. 

With reports of several major trunk- 
lines still not in, it was too early to 
predict what the 1948 aggregate loss of 
the domestic trunks would be, but an 
improvement of at about $14,000,000 over 
1947 was indicated. 

The domestic carriers had boosted 
their gross operating revenues substan- 
tially last year, as compared to 1947, but 
these revenue gains had been largely 
offset by increases in operating ex- 
penses. Major factor in converting 


losses into profits was the series of mail 
rate adjustments and retroactive mail 
pay awards granted by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in late 1948 and early 
1949. These awards boosted 1948 mail 
pay of domestic carriers to about $40,- 
000,000, representing an increase of $14,- 
000,000 or more over 1947. 

Here’s a quick resume of how the 
picture was brightening: 

Braniff Airways, which reported a 
net loss of $1,148,762 (recently adjusted 
to $516,468) for 1947, had a 1948 net 
profit of $191,634. 

Capital Airlines, which had a 1947 
net loss of $2,652,265, expected its an- 
nual statement in preparation this week 
to show a net profit of about $75,000 for 
1948. 

Chicago & Southern Air Lines, which 
had a net loss of $758,448 (subsequently 
reduced to $276,000 through allocation of 
retroactive mail pay) for 1947, reported 
a 1948 net profit of $639,477. (AMERICAN 
AviaTion, Mar. 15, p. 19.) 

Continental Air Lines reported a net 
income of $183,837 on its 1948 operations, 
compared to a profit of $100,459 for 1947. 

Delta Air Lines had a net loss of 
$475,280 in 1947, and has reported a net 
profit of $858,440 for last year. 

United Air Lines, which had a 1947 
net loss of $3,747,364 (recently adjusted 
to $3,474,366), has reported a 1948 deficit 
of $1,070,358. Its operating losses showed 
$995,285 in 1948, as against $4,763,879 in 
1947. Aiding United was a recent award 
of $2,902,000 in retroactive mail pay and 
provision for reimbursement of costs 
incurred in the temporary grounding 
of its DC-6’s in late 1947 and early 1948. 

American, Northwest, TWA, and 
Northeast, who were among the major 
losers in 1947 (their net losses aggre- 
gated over $10,000,000) have not yet re- 
ported on their 1948 results, but they 
each received substantial mail pay in- 
creases recently and their aggregate 
losses for last year should be less than 
$5,000,000. 

Possibly the greatest deficit for the 
year was that of National Airlines, 
which had an adjusted 1948 net loss 
of $1,717,703, as compared to a 1947 net 
loss of $725,254. But National was 
plagued with strikes in most of 1948. 

Hawaiian Airlines reported less net 
profit than in 1947, $105,266 as against 
$126,796, but this drop was not great 
enough to affect the overall picture of 
improvement. 

Eastern Air Lines has also not yet 
released its 1948 statement, but is ex- 
pected to show a good profit. 

Domestic airline traffic for the first 
10 weeks of this year ran well ahead of 
last year, and first quarter losses were 
sure to be much lower than those for 
the first three months of 1947, when the 
aggregate net loss was about $15,000,000. 


W. R. Grace & Co., which recently 
purchased 170,000 shares of National 
Airlines stock with an option to buy 
172,000 additional if certain conditions 
were fulfilled, two weeks ago offered 
70,000 shares of Eastern Air Lines com- 
mon stock for sale. Grace’s total hold- 
ings in EAL had been about 80,000 
shares. 
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Fast CAA Play Creates 


Approach Light Muddle 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
seems to have picked up the approach 
lighting ball and started to run with it 
before the whistle blew for the game to 
start. 

The Mar. 1 American AVIATION car- 
ried an article stating that the Air Line 
Pilots Association had just submitted 
a report to the 
Army, Navy, Civil 
subcommittee on 
airport approach 
lighting opposing 
the slope line ap- 
proach light sys- 
tem which the CAA 
has been shouting 
all over the coun- 
try about as being 
adopted as the U.S. 
standard. 

It looked as though ALPA had re- 
neged on an earlier approval of the 
slope line system. 

But the facts are quite different. 
AMERICAN AVIATION had been com- 
pletely misled by the CAA which has 
been talking as though the ANC sub- 
committee had unanimously approved 
the slope line system. 

The facts are that ALPA had never 
voted in favor of the system. Neither 
had the Air Force representative, until 
as recently as Mar. 10 when he reversed 
an earlier decision and accepted the 
slope line specification. It is true that 
a majority of ANC voted in favor of 
slope line, but the vote was far from 
being unanimous. 


Final OK Not Given. Also, the 
ANC is not the final word on the matter. 
Even if the ANC vote had been unani- 
mous, it is up to the Munitions Board 
to place a formal stamp of approval on 
the approach lighting system—and Mu- 
nitions Board has not yet acted. 

It all boils down to the very curious 
fact that the CAA picked up the ball 
and ran fast with it. On not one but 
many occasions CAA officials have given 
press representatives the definite im- 
pression that the slope line system has 
been finally and formally adopted as 
the U. S. standard. And ALPA has 
been put in an unfavorable light for an 
action which they had never taken. 

Far from being standard, it would 
seem from the rumpus being stirred up 
in lighting and other circles that the 
slope line system isn’t exactly in full 
favor except in a few places—notably 
CAA itself. Capt. E. A. Cutrell, of 
American Airlines, long experienced in 
all-weather flying, and the ALPA mem- 
ber on the ANC Committee, wrote 
American Aviation the ALPA side of 
the matter as follows: 





Cutrell 


May I call your attention to a discrepancy 
of facts contained in an article on page 13 
of the March 1, 1949 issue of American 
Aviation. 
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Since I was the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion’s member of the ANC Committee pres- 
ent at the time a vote was taken to adopt 
the slope line system, I neither voted for 
the adoption of the slope line system as 
an ANC Standard nor as stated in the last 
paragraph of this article, “approved the 
lighting system in question.” 

Perhaps I can further explain to those 
industry representatives who are wondering 
what Mr. Behncke has in mind in announc- 
ing opposition at this time, that as Presi- 
dent of both the International Federation 
of Air Line Pilots Associations and the Air 
Line Pilots Association of the United States, 
Mr. Behncke is expressing the opinions and 
desires of the members of these two or- 
ganizations. 

At the Paris Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Air Line Pilots As- 
sociations, (September 1948) the following 
resolutions relating to approach lights were 
passed : 

“(a) The arrangement of lights shall be 

of an unmistakable character and 
readily distinguishable from extra- 
neous lighting. 
The indications received by the pilot 
shall resemble as far as possible 
those received in normal day flying, 
so that reactions by the pilot shall 
be instant and instinctive. 

“(c) The direction of the approach path 
shall be defined by a single line of 
high intensity lights, this line to be 
the extension along the approach 
path of the center line of the run- 
way.” 

At the Tenth Convention of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, (November, 1948, in Chi- 
cago) the following resolutions pertaining 
to approach lights were passed: 

“Resolved that ALPA policy regarding ap- 
proach lights recommends: 

“(a) A system having a single row in- 
stalled on the extended center line 
of the runway. 

“(b) The system to be visible through 
180° (90° to either side of the ap- 
proach path) 

“(c) That it be instantaneously identified 
and recognizable as an approach 
light system under all conditions of 
low visibility.” 

Certainly the airline pilots throughout 
the world have no requirement for, nor do 
they approve of a system of approach lights 
having two or more rows as advocated by 
a group of lighting engineers, some on the 
ANC Committee and some outside the ANC 
Committee, whether the theory for two 
rows is based on cockpit cut-off; roll or 
level attitude guidance; or altitude infor- 
mation. 

Not only are such two row systems su- 
perfluous, costly and difficult to construct, 
but have proven to ‘us that they confuse 
rather then aid a pilot under some condi- 
tions of extremely poor visibility. 

What we do need is an adequate row of 
lights in the approach zone that will im- 
mediately and positively mark the direc- 
tion to and location of the center of the 
runway when on final approach. Surely 
it’s high time to drop some scientific 
theories about approach lights, place one 
row of the slope line system units on the 
ILS approach and one row on the opposite 
back course approach. 

Mr. H. J. Corey Pearson of the CAA has, 
we believe, developed a fixture far superior 
to any other for this purpose in his slope 
line unit. The engineers then will still 
have plenty left to do in improving the 
light sources in such installations to meet 
all the requirements recommended by the 
pilots. 

Yes, the problem is that simple. 

E. A. CUTRELL 


ALPA ANC Committee Member 


“(b 





PAA Stratocruisers 


Begin Honolulu Run 


The first scheduled flight of a Boeing 
377 Stratocruiser was expected to he 
operated April 1 between San Francisco 
and Honolulu. It was an event to which 
Pan American Airways and the Boeing 
Airplane Company had looked forward 
for a long time. 

Following the inaugural flight, on 
which no seats were sold, the following 
Stratocruiser schedules were to go into 
effect: 

Leaving San Francisco on Sundays, 
Tuesdays and Fridays at 9 am. and 
arriving Honolulu next morning; leaving 
Honolulu on Sundays, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at 9 p.m. and arriving San 
Francisco next morning. Departures 
from Los Angeles on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Saturdays at 11 p.m. and re- 
turn departures from Honolulu on Sun- 
days, Tuesdays and Fridays at 11:55 p.m 

Frequencies were to be boosted to 
five schedules weekly in June, if equip- 
ment deliveries permitted, and daily 
service was to he instituted by late 
summer. PAA hoped to obtain delivery 
on all 20 of its Stratocruisers by Aug- 
ust, and planned to assign nine of the 
aircraft to the Pacific-Alaska Division 
for flights not only to Hawaii but beyond 
as far as Tokyo. Daily overnight serv- 
ice between San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu with DC-4 sleeperette planes would 
be operated as usual. 

For the past two weeks, Pan Amer- 
ican has had a Stratocruiser based at 
La Guardia Airport for the training of 
maintenance and operation crews prior 
to the inauguration of scheduled service 
on its Atlantic Division, beginning April 
15 with a New York-Bermuda service. 
This would be followed about June 1 
by introduction of Stratocruiser service 
between New York and London. 


Transport Union Protests. The Trans- 
port Workers Union (CIO) sought to 
prevent Pan American from using pilot- 
operated radio telephone equipment on 
its California- Hawaii Stratocruiser 
flights instead of radio telegraph com- 
munications. 

The TWU, fighting on behalf of its 
radio-telegraph operators, both flight 
and ground personnel, charged that the 
airlines were “motivated by a desire for 
greater economy at the expense of 
efficient and safe operations,” and ap- 
pealed to Congress, the Labor Depart- 
ment and the Department of Commerce 
to look into airline efforts to substitute 
radio-telephone equipment for licensed 
radio personnel on transoceanic flights. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
had initially sanctioned such a substi- 
tution in the case of Northwest Airlines 
Seattle-Honolulu flights after care‘ul 
consideration of the safety factors \2- 
volved. The decision was reviewed and 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 
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Editor Up the River: 





Braniff Opens Historic Lima 
To Rio Non-Stop Service 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


I've taken a vow never to it again. 
But the chances are against my ever 
being invited by Braniff Airways to go 
on any more inaugural flights. 

I'm the guy that missed the plane. 
I'm the smart guy that decided to take 
a quick one-day hop into the Amazon 
jungle and got stuck there all night and 
missed the Braniff inaugural flight from 
Lima to Rio. 


On all future inaugurals I promise to 
be good and not stray off into jungles 
or deserts. I understand Tom Braniff 
and his inaugural party had a wonderful 
time in Rio de Janeiro. That’s what 
they tell me, anyway. 

It happened this way. Mr. Braniff 
invited me to go along with the official 
party to launch the first transcontinental 
non-stop air service to span the middle 
part of South America from Lima, Peru, 
to Rio. Having an extra day in Lima, 
I decided to hop up to Iquitos in the 
far northeastern part of Peru on Elmer 
“Slim” Faucett’s airline. 


Iquitos is far up in the Amazon head- 
waters and Slim operates a C-54 up 
there twice a week. The return trip is 
supposed to be made the same day. But 
there’s such a thing as engine trouble. 
We had it. I got back to Lima with a 
plane load of Latinos, parrots, monkeys 
and chickens, just one hour after the 
Rio trip had departed. But Ill report 
on Faucett and his airline, and the 
jungle town of Iquitos, in another issue. 

What I can write about the Rio non- 
stop comes from R. V. Carleton, Braniff’s 
director of flight operations, who was 
in Lima at the time and who is the best 
source of information anyway. Carleton 
is one of those very capable executives 
who grew up through the flying end and 
he’s the one who has laid out the non- 
stop route. 


Historically Important. It’s not just 
ordinary airline route because it is 
48 miles from Lima to Rio—as far 
as from San Francisco to Honolulu. It’s 
a 10-hour flight over the high Andes 
aid the jungle and the plains area in 
eostern South America. There are quite 
a ‘ew small airfields available but very 
fey that can take the DC-6. Histor- 
ic ily the route is quite important for 
th. only other services across South 
Anerica are a two-day DC-3 trip on 
Penagra and Panair do Brasil, the routes 
around the northern part of the con- 
tient, and the Lima Santiago-Buenos 
Aives route of Panagra down south. 
Braniff will take off at Lima and Rio 
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with 89,900 lb. full gross load and can 
carry about 40 passengers per flight. 
Long-range cruising operation leaves 
about 1,150 gallons of gas at the end of 
the flight, although earlier the sched- 
ules were based on full cruising for a 
nine and a half hour flight with 850 


gallons remaining. Gas load is 4,258 
gallons. 
The eight-hour flight limitation is 


waived because Braniff carries qualified 
flight engineer on board. A radio op- 
erator and several stewardesses are 
also carried. 

Braniff’s outstanding contribution to 





communications and aerophare installa- 
tions, with the assistance of O. C. Great- 
house and Bob Worthy. Roland Lewis 
was in charge of constructing airport 
facilities. At Santa Cruz, Braniff is 
building a staff house for its employes. 
Considering the isolation of some of the 
towns, the installation jobs were major 
enterprises. Even 3300 Ib. diesel en- 
gines had to be flown in. 

In Brazil, Cruzeiro do Sul, the Bra- 
zilian airline, is handling all point-to- 
point communications for Braniff, all 
forecasting and all spot weather checks, 
from Corumba to Rio. Braniff has its 
own dispatcher in the Cruzeiro offices 
in Rio. C-W is used in Brazil although 
it seems likely that voice communication 
will begin in the near future. Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System is handling 
all ground transport and passenger 
movements between downtown terminal 
and the Galeao airport, but Braniff has 
one man stationed at the airport with 
the SAS organization. 


In Rio Braniff will handle both its 





KEY OPERATIONS FIGURES in opening up of Braniff Airways’ new non-stop service 
spanning the middle of South America were Dan Hughes, system chief pilot (left), 
and R. V. Carleton, director of flight operations. 


South American aviation is the high- 
powered radio stations and aerophares 
which it has installed at strategic points. 
They are considerably more powerful 
than all other stations with the result 
that other airlines are using them con- 
stantly. 


Aerophares. On Jan. 23  Braniff 
turned on its 2500-watt aerophare at 
the 13,400-foot altitude airport at La 
Paz, Bolivia, which gives very good 
performance over a wide area. (Aero- 
phare is the name given to navigational 
and letdown aid used outside the U. 
S., it being a non-directional type of 
homing beacon). 

Two other 2500-watt aerophares have 
been installed and are functioning at 
Santa Cruz and Cochabamba east of 
La Paz. Braniff also has a radio station 
at Campo Grande, Brazil. The aero- 
phares were built by Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph, and the communications 
equipment by Collins Radio Co. of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

All equipment was flown in by Carle- 
ton and his aides. Howard Dreggors, 
supt. of communications, supervised the 









own maintenance and its own traffic 
and sales. 

Five flight crews will be stationed in 
Lima. Skipper of the first Rio trip was 
veteran Capt. Ted Raines. Capt. Dick 
Lowery, another veteran who handled 
the inaugural last year to Lima, is also 
on the Rio run. 

When the airport at Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
is completed about a year from now, 
Braniff will probably make a regular 
stop there. It hopes to begin service 
to Buenos Aires, Argentina, in a short 
time. Traffic on the Houston-Lima por- 
tion has been picking up steadily and 
the Havana-Balba segment is usually 
full. There were 9 paid passengers on 
the first Lima-Rio flight and 14 on the 
first Rio-Lima trip. 

On the inaugural were CAB Chair- 
man Joseph J. O’Connell and Mrs. 
O’Connell. The chairman talked at 
length with government and U. S. of- 
ficials in both Lima and Rio. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Braniff, who had been fishing 
in southern Chile, joined the trip at 
Lima. Executive Vice President Charles 
E. Beard and Mrs. Beard headed the 
Braniff party from Dallas to Lima. 
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Airlines Oppose NAL Cut-Up 
But Vie for Potential Pieces 


By Danie. S. Wentz II 


Theme of the hearing now in progress 
on CAB’s proposal to dismember Na- 
tional Airlines has been: You shouldn’t 
chop it up, but if you do, I want the 
pieces. 

Most of the airlines who have pre- 
sented their views thus far claim CAB 
does not have legal power to force NAL 
to transfer its routes if it does not want 
to do so. Many have said that it would 
be a bad thing for the industry if CAB 
assumed such powers. But nearly all 
have presented reasons why, if Na- 
tional is to be broken up, their par- 
ticular company should receive one or 
more of the NAL routes. 

National itself dealt a surprise trump 
on the morning the hearing began by 
announcing that it had sold 174,000 
shares of its stock to W. R. Grace & 
Co., which is the co-owner with Pan 
American Airways, of Panagra, operat- 
ing in South America and by trackage 
lease to Miami. An interchange be- 
tween Panagra is to be worked out if 
possible. National also offered to sell 
a like number of shares to Pan Ameri- 
can, but PAA allowed an option date to 
pass without taking any action. Na- 
tional offered to interchange with Pan 
American as well. 

Early in the case, Public Counsel 
presented a series of exhibits and wit- 
nesses showing National’s economic 
characteristics. NAL’s lawyer tried to 
find out from Public Counsel and their 
witnesses why CAB began the dismem- 
berment, but met with little success. 
The Port of New York Authority went 
on record against dismembering NAL. 

Colonial Airlines questioned CAB’s 
authority to begin any case which looks 
toward involuntary dismemberment. 
But, said Colonial, “If anyone is going 
to give anything away, our claim, we 
feel, is a strong one.” A more efficient 
and economic operation was_ seen 
through fusion of National’s routes with 
Colonial’s. 

Chicago and Southern said it viewed 
the whole proceeding as largely hy- 
pothetical, but that it believed the pub- 
lic interest would benefit most if some 
of NAL’s routes were given to it rather 
than to any other airline. It opposed 
any reshuffle that would give Eastern Air 
Lines a more direct New Orleans-Miami 
routing. 

Capital Airlines does not want to see 
National carved up, but if any of the 
routes are to be transferred, it feels that 
it should have them. Capital’s presi- 
dent J. H. Carmichael said a merger of 
Capital and NAL would be “ideal”. 

Delta Air Lines’ President C. E. Wool- 
man said he would much rather see 
NAL merged with his company than 
dismembered, adding that Delta is still 


interested in a plan which appeared 
ripe for conclusion late last year. But 
he said the stock sale to W. R. Grace 
& Co. had complicated the situation 
somewhat. 

Eastern held that all of National's 
routes should be given to it if any dis- 
memberment is to take place, but said 
that it feels strongly that any dismem- 
berment would be harmful to the in- 
dustry as a whole. An EAL witness 
testified on the benefits of integrating 
National with Eastern. 


AOA-PAA Merger 
Races Against Time 


With a date (May 16) finally set for 
hearing of the American Overseas Air- 
lines-Pan American Airways merger 
case, time apparently has become the 
key element in the proceeding. Both 
AOA and PAA are pressing for ex- 
pedited action, while opposing counsel 
are exerting every effort to prolong the 
case by broadening the issues and in- 
serting additional ones. 

Assistant Chief Examiner Thomas L. 
Wrenn, assigned to hear the case, set 
April 18 as final deadline for exchange 
of exhibits among the interested parties 
and May 1 for rebuttal exhibits. He said 
the date for beginning the hearing 
would be advanced to May 9, if at all 
possible. Furthermore, he promised, 
that if an examiner’s report is required 
he would do everything possible to issue 
it within 60 days after the hearing. 

Even so, serious doubt was expressed 
by James L. Highsaw, Jr., public coun- 
sel, that if the case is to be thoroughly 
tried it could be wrapped up by the 
Sept. 15 deadline requested by AOA and 
PAA, a view in which Wrenn was in- 
clined to concur. 


Stakes Are High. American Air- 
lines’ attorney, Howard C. Westwood, 
had stated at the prehearing conference 
that AA would seriously consider with- 
drawing from its contract to transfer 
AOA to Pan American unless a time 
schedule permitting a decision by Sept. 
15 were agreed upon. He said American 
had so much at stake that it could not 
agree to be bound by the contract if it 
appears the transaction cannot be con- 
summated until a substantial time after 
the period specified in the agreements. 

PAA’s counsel, Henry J. Friendly, 
supported this position, pointing out 
that the pending transaction is full of 
financial and operating uncertainties and 
might be terminated unless decision is 
expedited. 

Counsel for the airlines opposing the 
proposed merger seemed in much less 
of a hurry to get through with the case. 
James M. Landis, former chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, appearing 


as counsel for a group of AOA em- 
ployes, requested voluminous data from 
CAB, from PAA, and from Panagra, 
most of which would have the effect of 
considerably extending the case. 

If AOA and PAA held to the Sept. 15 
deadline, it began to appear that the 
proceeding would develop into a race 
against time. 


————CAB CALENDAR———— 


Apr. 11—Hearing in Through Service by 
Interchange (Memphis and/or St. Louis) 
Case. (Docket 3426). Tentative. Examiner 
Warren E. Baker. 

Apr. 25—Hearing on application of 8.S.W., 
Inc., Service to Lake Tahoe, Calif., Case 
(Docket 3623). Tentative. Examiner Barron 
Fredericks. 

May 2—Hearing in Southern Transconti- 
nental Route Case. (Docket 1102 et al.) 
Tentative. Examiners J. Earl Cox and Wal- 
ter W. Bryan. 

May 2—Hearing in Reopened Hawaiian 
Case (Docket 851 et al.) Tentative. Post- 
poned from April 11 at request of Pan 
American Airways. Examiner Ralph L. Wiser 





Aviation Calendar 


Apr. 3-4—Air Reserve Assn. quart- 
erly meeting, 1424 K St., N.W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Apr. 11-13—SAE National Aero- 
nautic & Air Transport meeting, 
Hotel New Yorker, N. Y. 

Apr. 25-27—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual meeting, 
Hotel Biltmore, Oklahoma City. 
(Changed from Apr. 3-6.) 

Apr. 28-29—I1.A.S. Personal Aircraft 
Meeting, Hotel Allis, Wichita, Kans. 

May 2-4—Airport Operators Council 
annual meeting, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver. 

May 5-6— Purdue University Air 
Transportation Education Conference 

May 9-11—<Airline Finance and Ac- 
counting Conference, ATA Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

May 12-i3—Instrument Society of 
America spring meeting, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

May 17—-National Safety Council, 
Air Transport Section meeting, UAL 
offices, San Francisco. 

May 23-24—AIA’s 14th NASC Na- 
tional meeting, Washington, D. C. 

May 24-26—AIA Board of Governors 
annual conference, Williamsburg, Va 

May 24-27—Joint I.A.S.-Royal Aero- 
nautical Society Conference, New 
York City. 

June 1-4—Aviation Writers Associ- 
ation convention, Statler Hotel, 
Washington. 

June 3-12—Michigan Aviation Week 
auspices Aeronautical Commisston 

June 4-5—Fourth Annual Air Fair 
& Industrial Exposition, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

June 20-21—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Association offi- 


cers, directors, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs 
June 23-25 — California Association 


of Airport Executives convention, San 
Francisco. 

June 26-28 — National Aeronautic 
Association annual convention, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

July 19-21—NASAO Board of Direc- 
tors. Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich 


International 


Apr. 19—ICAO NOTAM Meeting, 
Montreal. 

Apr. —IATA 
meeting, Montreal. 

May 2—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, Montreal. 

May 17—IATA Technical 
ence, Switzerland. 

May 30—IATA Technical Committee 
meeting, Switzerland. 


Legal Committee 


Confer- 
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Rapid progress toward successful completion of 
the ODR system of radio navigation in the United 
States is a prime example of Government-Industry 
cooperation: 

The CAA designed and installed the national net- 
work of ODR stations—300 operating now—200 
more going in fast. Aeronautical Radio Inc., airline 
subsidiary, wrote the aircraft equipment specifica- 
tions. Collins, leading its field, designed and built 
the equipment. 

A thousand Collins sets have been ordered by fore- 





magnetic indicator. 








and power units for two 51R receivers. 





IN AERIAL RADIO NAVIGATION, IT’S... 





MNIDIRECTIONAL RANGE 





most airlines, government agencies and individuals 
... one half of these have been delivered . . . current 
deliveries, 30 per week. The complete job was done 
—receivers, power units, instruments, test equip- 
ment, antennas, accessories for all types of installa- 
tions. They are on the production line, ready, tested, 
CAA type certificated. 

ODR has arrived. If you operate airplanes for 
business or pleasure, you need ODR airborne equip- 
ment. Collins is your source. We will welcome in- 
quiries based on your requirements. 
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Radio 








&) Omni-bearing indicator and power unit mounted on accessory unit. 


This accessory unit will provide mounting for 2 omni-bearing indicators, 3 servo amplifiers for RMI, 
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*Now officially referred to by the CAAas VOR (Visual Omni- Range). 
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VHF navigation antenna. 
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COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
458 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, California 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Airlines Disfavor Middle Man: 








The Case For & Against 
Buying Through Distributors 


Recently ex-president Herbert Hoover 
arrived in his office with a package of 
staples picked up in the local 5 & 10c 
store. Laying them on the desk he 
commented, “I just paid 10c for these 
staples, but if the U. S. government were 
to make the same purchase it would 
cost $12.” 

According to George W. Jalonick, III, 
vice president of Southwest Airmotive, 
the airlines of the U. S. also pay $12 
to initiate a purchase order and are con- 
fronted with the same problem. 

Jalonick claims that distributors offer 
the answer to many of the airlines pur- 
chasing problems including economy, 
availability, service, stock storage, etc. 
The distributor is a middle man. He 
purchases from the factory and resells 
to the airlines. As a middle man he 
must make a profit. 

The airline view, as explained by the 
Air Transport Association, is that this 
profit is necessarily added to the price 
of the purchase made through the dis- 
tributor. Airlines are against such a 
service except in the limited use pres- 
ently made of distributors. 

This would seem to solve the problem. 
The distributors want to handle the 
bulk of airline purchases. The airlines 
as a group do not want such an arrange- 
ment. But another important factor is 
involved. Some manufacturers are try- 
ing to force the move. They want to 
sell only to distributors. This would 
place the airlines in the position of 
turning to the distributor or doing 
without. They are not in a position to 
do without. 


Serving Manufacturers. The manu- 
facturer’s position appears quite simple. 
A distributor may purchase 50,000 units. 
It is initiated as a single request, handled 
in this manner in the scheduling, pack- 
aged as a single unit and with one set 
of instructions shipped or delivered to 
a single point. No morning after worries. 
The manufacturer would have no direct 
obligation to provide service to the 
many customers that might be repre- 
sented in the distributor’s sales of these 
50,000 units. 

Further, the distributor performs many 
valuable services for the manufacturer. 
He orders in large quantities, stores the 
items representing a costly inventory 
and pays insurance etc. while in storage. 
He provides a relatively personalized 
service to hundreds of customers whom 
the factory finds it impossible to reach. 
He advertises the manufacturers prod- 
ucts. 

Often these individual services are 
provided at a loss to the distributor. It 
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would provide a mighty attractive item 
if the manufacturer could promise the 
distributor airline sales as a bonus for 
these many services. 

Actually, individual airline purchases 
on a sizeable majority of their orders 
are much larger than those of a dis- 
tributor, unless the distributor were to 
combine airline and miscellaneous sales. 
The airlines argue that if the distributor 
sells to them at the same price the air- 
lines obtain from the manufacturer, this 
is possible only because the manufac- 
turer sells to the distributor at a 
lower price. Although this is the prerog- 
ative of the manufacturer, the airlines 
feel that there is no justification for pro- 
viding a lower price to the distributor 
than to the airlines, when they both 
deal in large quantities. 

One of the unique features of airline- 
manufacturer relations is the field ser- 
vice provided and necessary when deal- 
ing with the complex equipment used. 

There are many phases of engineer- 
ing and maintenance which must be 
coordinated with the manufacturer. Al- 
though the manufacturers claim that 
their services will always be available 
to the airlines, the airlines are disturbed 
at the breach which such an arrange- 
ment might produce. 

Jalonick states: “Our own personnel 
assigned to direct the airline account 
closely study the airline’s operation 
and requirements and are on the alert 
to acquaint the manufacturer with real 
or anticipated problems requiring factory 
help. Our people also digest factory 








literature and bulletins and pass on tv 
the airline any data which may be 
significant.” 

Airlines dealing with Southwest Air 
motive agree that this is generally tru 
of SWA’s operation but point out thai 
this is an exception rather than th: 
rule among distributors. 

Jalonick also cites the inventory re 
quirements. “One airline, now purchas- 
ing the products of one manufacture: 
from a distributor has reduced his in- 
ventory from 180 days to 45 days, a 
saving of 135, or 75%. . . . The elim- 
ination of those 135 days resulted from 
the distributor’s work in preparing a 
usage scale for the airline and in then 
carrying a sufficient on hand stock of 
the right parts, available to the airline 
in its own immediate area.” 

Better Planning Needed. This is one 
of the biggest points for the distribu- 
tor, but merely cites the need for 
closer planning among the airlines. Al- 
most all the airlines have recently 
initiated a program of surveying their 
projected use of parts and notifying the 
manufacturer of the anticipated needs 
for the following 12 months. 

This is backed up by a firm order for 
a 90-day period and has lowered airline 
inventories while simplifying the manu- 
facturer’s problem in scheduling produc- 
tion. It accomplishes the same end as 
the distributor service and satisfies one 
of the manufacturer’s objections to those 
airline orders that are relatively smal! 
The airlines review the needs every 
three months and keep the projected 
needs as accurate as possible. 

Momentarily the airlines appear to 
have stemmed the tide toward assign- 
ment of sole distributorships in aircraft 
parts and accessories. As in the past, 
the airlines will continue to deal with 
distributors in many instances, but only 
when the price is right and services 
are of a calibre not available elsewhere. 








No photographer's April Fool 


Seeing Is Believing—p¢ } is the real thing. 


ag, this photo of a hybrid 
It all came about on Feb. 28 


when Eastern Air Lines damaged the rudder on one of its DC-3's at Washington, D. C. 
In true cooperative spirit, Capital Airlines loaned EAL the necessary part, which was 
returned on Mar. 4 to complete the cycle, 
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Tied mone A GRAND OLD PLANE ached tt lait lhl / 


Outmoded by finer, faster, more modern trans- 
ports, the Douglas DC-3 makes its last passenger 
flight for American Airlines this month. It is being 
retired, as was the DC-4 last year, to make way 
for progress. 

Although change is the inevitable price of prog- 
ress in air transportation, the passing of the DC-3 
is tinged with regret. For this was no ordinary air- 
craft. For years it maintained an almost personal 
reputation for reliability and sound performance, 
not unlike the famous Model T Ford. Every solid 
inch was pure thoroughbred! 

The first DC-3 was purchased over a decade ago 
by American—in August 1936. Since it then repre- 
sented the ultimate in transport luxury, American 


Airlines subsequently converted its entire fleet to 


A AMERICAN AIRLINES “ 





this new type. The DC-3 carried 21 passengers at 
200 miles an hour — small and slow when compared 
to the Flagships of today. In 1949, American’s new 
Flagships, the DC-6 and the Convair, accommo- 
date 52 and 40 people respectively and travel 300 


miles an hour! 


The DC-3 will doubtless continue to serve the 
public in a limited way, just as the old Ford 
Tri-motor did, but no longer will it be seen on 
American’s far-flung routes where it starred so 
long. Oldtimers, passengers and pilots alike, will 
mourn the passing of this grand old plane, inevi- 
table though it be. Its retirement from the Flagship 
Fleet is symbolic of the ever recurring changes we 
must make to maintain American’s leadership in 


air transportation’s progress. 




















Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








Who’s Who at the Pentagon 


We were asked the other day “Who 
are the top boys in the Air Force? Who 
are the ones in power? Who would 
succeed to the top jobs if some vacancies 
appear?” 

Now, of course, any discourse on that 
subject is strictly opinion, and there’s 
no way of confirming it, since the Air 
Force doesn’t put out press releases on 
such delicate topics as top level politics. 
However, on the theory that our guess 
is as good as the next one, we are will- 
ing to expound our views. 

First of all, there are two different 
factions in the Air Force: (1) the Old 





Gen. Fairchild 


Guard, the holdovers from the days of 
“Hap” Arnold and “Tooey” Spaatz, as 
characterized by such old timers as Gen. 
George Kenney, who now heads the Air 
University at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala., and Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Air 
Materiel Command chief; and (2) the 
Bright Young Men, as they are ir- 
reverently referred to in some quarters, 
consisting of Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
the Chief of Staff, Lt. Gen. Lauris Nor- 
stad, Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, and 
Lt. Gen. Elwood R. “Pete” Quesada, and 
others on a lower level. 

The Bright Young Men are now in 
power, of course, and will probably stay 
there a while. 

We're speaking now strictly of the 
military. The real power is vested in 
W. Stuart Symington, Secretary of the 
Air Force, who started a new trend in 
civilian secretaries by taking over the 
reins completely and absolutely. 

Until Symington’s time, civilian sec- 
retaries for the most part were a vague 
group who were tolerated but not taken 
too seriously by the military men. But 
not a major step is taken, not a de- 
cision made in the Air Force, that Mr. S 
has not personally approved. 
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If Congress reduces the service sec- 
retaries to assistant secretary rank, as 
is now being considered, we can look 
for a return of the uniformed brass to 
control, but until then Mr. S. will dic- 
tate USAF policy. 


Top Victim. Genial George Kenney 
was a victim of the new regime when 
he was eased out of a job he really 
cared for, running the Strategic Air 
Command, the heavy bomber force, and 
shunted off to the Air University so 
he could “give the benefit of his vast 
experience to younger officers.” Mc- 
Narney managed to hold on to an im- 
portant post, however—control of Air 


Lt. Gen. Norstad Gen. Vandenberg Lt. 


Materiel Command, the research and 
procurement agency. 

Now if Vandenberg were suddenly to 
abdicate his post, who would move in? 
That’s a tough one, and we can only 
guess, because there is no ordered chain 
of command. 

Technically, the No. 2 man is Gen. 
Muir S. Fairchild, Vice Chief of Staff. 
Fairchild is something of a enigma and 
even the most informed circles wonder 
how he succeeded to the second slot. 
When Tooey Spaatz retired, Vanden- 
berg, then Vice Chief, moved up, leav- 
ing open the No. 2 position. 

Speculation had it that Norstad would 
move in. But suddenly, from nowhere, 
up popped Fairchild, then only a major 
general running the Air University. 
Fairchild, who is not a West Pointer, 
hurdled 13 three-star generals and no 
one knows how many higher-ranking 
two-stars, to become No. 2. 


Norstad Next? However, we don’t 
think he would get the nod for the top 
job. Our guess would be youthful (as 
top brass go), energetic Lauris Norstad, 
now Deputy Chief of Staff for Oper- 
ations. Norstad, a West Pointer who 


just turned 42 last week, is just as4@Fighter Command, which, as anyone 


photogenic as his handsome boss, Van- 
denberg, and has a combat record just 
as copyworthy. 

When the war broke out, Norstad was 
a staff intelligence officer with the rank 
of captain. He cooled his heels in 
Washington for a few months as a 
member of the Advisory Council to the 
Commanding General, but finally got 
overseas in mid-1942, where, in various 
operations jobs in the Mediterranean 
Theater, he carved out a nice war rec- 
ord, ending up a major general with 
a top staff job in Washington. 

Norstad manages to keep out of the 
limelight, but the people in the Penta- 
gon know he’s around, and they recog- 
nize him as one of the top brains of the 
Air Force. 


LeMay Brilliant. Our second choice 
would be colorful, cigar-chomping, hard- 
faced “Curt” LeMay, boss of the big 
bomber force, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. LeMay has perhaps the most 
brilliant record of all the top brass. 

Not a West Pointer, LeMay took his 
flight training at Kelly Field, Tex., back 
in ’29 and graduated a second lieuten- 





Lt. Gen. Quesada 


Gen. LeMay 


ant. He was a major when the war 
started, and since he had been flying 
big bombers ever since the debut of the 
Flying Fortress, they gave him a group 
and sent him to England. It was here 
that he introduced pattern bombing, a 
technique that later became standard 
for European operations. 

Europe was just a warm-up for Le- 
May, however. It was in the Pacific, 
where he led the 20th Air Force against 
Japan until the end of the war, that he 
gained his real fame. Now 42, LeMay 
still has plenty of future in the USAI 


Quesada on Springboard. Next on 
our list is “Pete” Quesada, 44, cur- 
rently a special assistant handling Re- 
serve matters. No “Pointer” either, 
Quesada became a flying cadet in 1924 
and graduated a pursuit pilot and a sec 
ond lieutenant the following yea 

Later, in 1929, he flew in the Questio 
Mark, a three-engine Fokker, on 4 
seven-day endurance flight, with Tooe 
Spaatz and Ira Eaker, two familia’ 
names in Air Force history. Still later 
he was chief pilot on the New York- 
Cleveland Army air mail run. And 
during the war he commanded the Ninth 
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who was there can tell you, was a pretty 
important organization in the Normandy 
invasion. 

Up until a few months ago, Quesada 
commanded the Tactical Air Command, 
the ground support force. In Novem- 
ber he was called into the Pentagon and 
given the Reserve job. The “informed 
circles,” though, think. that this job is 
just a springboard. Quesada is being 
“sroomed” they say. 

So there you have our guesses. We 
admit we’ve skipped some pretty im- 
portant mames—Lt. Gen. Ennis C. 
Whitehead, Continental Air Command 
boss; Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, 
Far Eastern Air Forces commander; Lt. 
Gen. Joseph K. Cannon, European com- 
mander; headquarters staffers like Lt. 
Gen. Idwal Edwards, personnel chief, 
Lt. Gen. Howard A. Craig, materiel boss, 
and Lt. Gen. Edward W. Rawlings, 
comptroller; and even Kenney and Mc- 
Narney. However, it’s just our opinion, 
and we hasten to assure the Air Force 
that our proposed chain of command 
is not at all binding. 


A Bit Less Than Successful 


It has apparently become the custom 
to say good-bye to resigned cabinet 
members by thinking up all the nice 
things they ever did in office and gloss- 
ing over the rest. At least this is the 
impression we got by reading the daily 
columnists lately. This has been par- 
ticularly true in the case of retiring 
Defense Secretary James V. Forrestal. 

Actually, what has Forrestal done to 
deserve the plaudits he is getting? In 
September, 1947, he took over as Sec- 
retary of Defense. He had one great 
job to do—unify the three military serv- 
ices and save the taxpayer a few dollars 
by doing it. 

In the more than 18 months that For- 
restal has been trying to unify the serv- 
ices, close to nothing has been accom- 
plished. As a matter of fact, we would 
venture to say that the services are less 
unified than they were 18 months ago. 

A statement of Forrestal’s last week, 
we think, was the tip-off. Last week, 
vhen the news leaked out that the Air 
rorce had selected 70 Russian targets 

attack, Congress blew a fuse and 

led Forrestal up on the carpet. They 
1 him to do something about these 
ws leaks and do it quickly. 
He did—he ordered immediate con- 
idation of the services’ public infor- 
tion offices. But here’s the joker— 
announcing the action, Forrestal ad- 
tted that the plan had been under 
sideration for four months but had 
n delayed by objections of the three 
vice secretaries. It took a storm of 
( ngressional criticism to overrule these 
ections. 


Head-Knocker Needed. We think 
t statement was the key to For- 
tal’s entire tour of duty. For 18 
nths he has been vacillating, turned 
s way and that by the objections of 
three services to each step toward a 
re unified military establishment. 
ok at the division of appropriations 
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by name. 


ing mum on the A2D, too. 


interesting contests this summer. 


the Boeing B-47. . 


and Omaha, Neb... . 


Odds & Ends: 


Convair’s 


plane tender near the equator. 
expected ... 
entitled “Target: Peace.” 


Production Spotlight 


Censor’s Slip? News of a new Navy plane slipped past the cen- 
sors in Douglas Aircraft Co.’s annual report, released recently. The 
report said: “Design studies of a new high-performance combat fighter 
also have been going forward. A study contract with the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics was extended in December of 1948 to provide for con- 
struction of a small number of test airplanes. Engineering is now start- 
ing on actual design of this airplane.” 


The report also mentioned that work was progressing on a new ex- 
perimental attack bomber as a possible successor to the AD Skyraider 
series. This would probably be the A2D, a multi-engine attack bomber 
roughly the size of North American’s AJ-1. 


New B-36 Underway: Convair has started work on the proto- 
type model of the 10-engine version of the B-36 (four jets plus the 
regular six piston engines), and expects to have it flying by August. 
The prototype will have Allison J-35 jet engines, but later models will 
use General Electric’s 5,000-lb.-thrust J-47. 


JATO for Jet: North American Aviation has added two Aerojet 
JATO liquid rocket units of 4,000 lbs. thrust each to its four-jet Air 
Force B-45 bomber, giving the plane a total of 28,000 lbs. thrust for 
take-off . . . The Air Force has made up its mind as to who gets the 
lucrative T-31 primary trainer contract, but is keeping mum. 
petitors in the recent evaluation were Fairchild, Beech Aircraft Corp., 
and Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co. 


Speed Record Race: The Navy is getting ready for a crack at the 
world’s speed record, now held by the Air Force. Navy plans to use 
a Chance Vought F7U, which reportedly has a top speed over 700 mph. 
Some consideration is also being given to the Douglas D-558-2 Sky- 
rocket, jet-rocket research airplane, but certain Navy quarters felt 
that this would give the Air Force an opportunity to detract from the 
record by pointing out that its record was made with a combat-equipped 
plane. The Air Force is also confident it can better the existing mark 
of 670 mph with its North American F-86, so there should be some 


Pod Contract to Bell? Informal decision has been made by Con- 
vair and the Air Force to award the contract for the jet engine pods 
on the B-36 to Bell Aircraft Corp. Bell is building the same unit for 
. Bell, incidentally, has asked the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for permission to acquire control of two non- 
aviation companies—American Wheelabrator and Equipment Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind., and Baker Refrigeration Corp., South Windham, Me. 
Fairchild has delivered the first pf 22 sets of 
track-type landing gear, for use on the C-82 Packet, to the Air Force. 


Gasoline for Kerosene: The Air Force has started a program to 
convert all of its jet aircraft to gasoline-burning, rather than kerosene- 
burning types. It will use a new fuel, known as AN-F-58, a low octane 
gasoline with a rating between 50 and 65. Reason is that, although it 
costs the same, approximately twice the amount of the new fuel can 
be refined from a barrel of crude oil. Modifications to existing air- 
craft are slight, consisting of modifying fuel pumps and relocating 
various items of electrical equipment. 


XC-99 military 
version of the B-36, is being readied at Ft. Worth for a flight 
with a 100,000-lb. payload . . . The Navy has started a series of rocket 
firings of the Aerojet-Douglas Aerobee rocket from the deck of a sea- 
Altitudes of about 80 miles are 
Convair has completed a 30-min. movie on the B-36, 


The plane was not mentioned 


The Navy has been keep- 


Com- 


transport, a cargo 


—J. J. H. 











for the next fiscal year—in three almost 
exactly equal shares. No one can be 
naive enough to suppose that the fi- 
nancial requirements of the three serv- 
ices are so exactly alike. 

He has complained that he didn’t have 
enough power, but after all, he was the 
boss—the service secretaries took orders 
from him. Further, this complaint about 


lack of power didn’t originate until to- 
ward the end of his tour—and to us 
this greatly weakens his case. 

Personally, we look forward to the new 
regime of Louis A. Johnson—whatever 
he does, it should be an improvement. 
And if he is the head-knocker-together 
that his intimates say he is, then maybe 
we will get some unification. 
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SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OIL 
Symbol of Dependable WMatntenance 


For 15 years, without interruption, Sinclair has aided American 
Airlines in maintaining exacting schedules, rigid operational 
standards, and dependable service. American, in that time, has 
flown more than 450 million miles with no other engine lubri- 
cant than famous Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL. 

For safe, dependable aircraft engine lubrication with less 
frequent overhaul . . . it’s Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL. 

























—Tokes Off or Lands 
lubricated by Sinclair 
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“© Night and day, week in and week out, an American Airlines Flagship 
takes to the airways or lands every 57 seconds. Flying north and south, 
east and west, American Flagships span the Continent from Boston to 
Burbank and from Canada to Mexico. 

American’s present fleet of 50 powerful DC-6’s and 75 Convairs 
serves 67 cities from coast to coast, carrying hundreds of tons of mer- 
om chandise and millions of men and women safely at 300 mile-an-hour 

. speeds. 

Playing an important part in this dependable service is the matter 
of lubrication. American Airlines uses Sinclair AIRCRAFT OIL exclusively 


to provide safe, sure, dependable lubrication. 
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——-— ADMINISTRATIVE——_ _ 


J. Clawson Roop resigned as vice 
president and treasurer of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways on Mar. 31 to become 
director of facilities and services of the 
Munitions Board. Rebert G. Ferguson, 
formerly assistant treasurer, takes over 
the position of treasurer. Roland Mon- 
son, of the New York office, has been 
named assistant treasurer. 


Michael L. Cardman, assistant to the 
treasurer of American Overseas Airlines, 
has been given the additional duties of 
assistant secretary. He joined AOA in 
1945 as an analyst in the planning de- 
partment. 


H. Lynn Graham, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of Challenger Airlines, has 
been promoted to vice president- 
treasurer, and the position of secretary 
has been given to L. W. Linville of 
Denver. Donald A. Duff was re-elected 
president and given the additional title 
of managing director. 


Bernt Grondahl! has been named execu- 
tive assistant to the president of Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System, replacing Sten 
Unne, who has become assistant to Per 
A. Norlin, president of ABA Swedish 


Air Lines. 


Thomas D. Eve, formerly sales manager 
of Southern Airways’ private aviation 
activities in the south and more recently 
in a securities business in North Caro- 
lina, has rejoined Southern as vice 
president—traffic and sales. Prior to 
beginning of the company’s certificated 
operations, Eve will assist in financing 
and underwriting activities. 


Earl M. Welty, public relations and ad- 
vertising director of Hawaiian Airlines, 
has resigned to return to Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


E. F. Eckhoff and W. Munthe-Kaas have 
been named chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive committee, 
respectively, of DNL Norwegian Air 
Lines. Eckhoff replaces Thomas Falck, 
Bergen shipowner and former chairman 
of Scandinavian Airlines System, and 
Munthe-Kaas replaces Thomas Olson, 
Oslo steamship operator. Eckhoff and 
Munthe-Kaas now represent Norway on 
the SAS board. 


William F. Prigge, 12-year veteran with 
American Airlines, has been named 
assistant director of advertising. He 
has been serving as assistant to the 
regional vice president in New York. 


James C. Crawford, formerly manager 
of properties for Trans World Airline’s 
central region, has been appointed di- 
rector of properties for the eastern and 
Atlantic regions, with headquarters in 
New York. Donald L. Caudle, formerly 
assistant director of properties, takes 
over Crawford’s former duties. 
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John Dyer ({left), 
1.R.E. Award—,. ervisor of radar 
and air navigation research and develop- 
ment for Airborne Instruments Labora- 
tory, was awarded the Fellow Award of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers at the 
annual banquet, Hotel Commodore, New 
York. Dyer received the award ‘for ad- 
ministrative and technical contributions 
to radio, including polar expedition com- 
munications and important wartime radio 
counter-measures." In addition to work 
with the Byrd Antarctic Expedition and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, Dyer 
was also with the Radio Research Labora- 
tory of Harvard University where he was 
a leader of the group developing VHF 
transmitters. Presenting the award is 

Stuart Bailey, president of |.R.E. 
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Charles H. Pentland has been appointed 
manager of Pacific operations for Can- 
adian Pacific Air Lines, with head- 
quarters at Vancouver. A veteran pilot, 
he was made officer in charge of train- 





Pentland Siers 


ing for the Atlantic division of British 
Overseas Airways Corp. in Montreal in 
1945. 


T. W. Siers, general superintendent of 
engineering and maintenance for Can- 
adian Pacific Air Lines at Winnipeg 
since 1943 and winner of the McKee 
Trophy for distinguished service to 
Canadian aviation in 1940, has been ap- 
pointed to newly-established position of 
maintenance research representative for 


CPAL. Ian Gray, formerly supervisor 
of engineering at Winnipeg, becom« 
general superintendent of engineerin; 
Hugh M. Davis, former chief pilot and 
assistant operations manager of Robin- 
son Airlines, has been named operations 
manager of Southern Airways. He will 
make his headquarters at Atlanta Mu- 
nicipal Airport, where the feederline’s 
operating and maintenance activities 
will be centered. 


King Taylor, formerly station manager 
for National Airlines at Savannah, has 
been appointed manager of operations 
at Jacksonville, with the Savannah post 
going to L. W. Cottrell, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant manager at Jacksonville. R. L. 
McCullers, formerly manager at Jax, 
has been appointed station manager at 
Tallahassee. 


C. V. Abbott, operations director of 
TWA’s Central Region, has been elected 
president of the TWA Ten-Year Club 
at Kansas City, succeeding Frederick G. 
Betts, director of purchasing. 


Don C. Layman, formerly communica- 
tions chief for Eastern Air Lines at 
Detroit, now holds the newly-created 
job of manager at the New York switch- 
ing center for the company’s new tele- 
type system. 


Elizabeth (Libby) Drum, formerly as- 
sistant chief stewardess for Delta Air 
Lines in Chicago, has been transferred 
to Atlanta in the same capacity, suc- 
ceeding Barbara Ball, resigned. Nancy 
Randolph is new assistant chief steward- 
ess at Chicago. 


————TRAFFIC & SALES-———_—— 


A. D. Williams, formerly district traffic 
manager in New York for TWA, has 


been appointed eastern region traffic 
manager for Chicago and Southern 


William H. Hipple, who has been re- 
gional public relations director for 
American Airlines in Dallas, has been 
made acting regional PR director in 
Los Angeles. 


Phillip A. Ainsworth, sales representa- 
tive with Pan American Airways for the 
past three years, has joined Braniff Air- 
ways as sales representative in Los 
Angeles. 


Others in the News 


Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president of 
Eastern Air Lines, has been elected to 
the Ithaca (N. Y.) College board o 
trustees. 


J. Carlton Ward, chairman of the board 
of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp 
has been elected a member of the board 
of Aviation Research Institute, Was1- 
ington, D. C. 


Theon Wright, former director of pub ic 
relations for TWA and for the past two 
years president of Wilson, Wright & 
Associates, has joined the New York 
public relations firm of H. A. Bruno and 
Associates. 
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Louis A. Johnson, newly appointed Sec- 
retary of Defense, has resigned from 
the board of directors of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft. 


Frank H. Crozier, formerly chief of the 
Analyses Division of CAB’s Bureau of 
Economic Regulation, was promoted last 
month to the position of special ad- 
viser to the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
one of several important staff changes. 
He succeeds Irston R. Barnes, who left 
CAB to go with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Edward A. Bolster, formerly 
chief of the Operations Division, Bureau 
of Economic Regulation, was promoted 
to assistant  director-International. 
Joseph C. Watson, recently chief of the 
Registration and Investigations Section, 
has taken over Bolster’s previous post. 


David E. Postle has resigned as sales 
manager of the Helicopter Division of 
Bell Aircraft Corp. His future plans 
have not been announced. 


Harvey C. Tafe, who has been with 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. in 
various capacities since 1940, has been 
named manager of the company’s Wash- 
ington office. J. P. Shaw, former sales 
manager of the Stinson Division, has 
been appointed Washington representa- 
tive, reporting to Tafe. Other recent 
Convair personnel changes are: G. D. 
Christensen, assistant chief engineer at 
the Fort Worth Division, has been 
named manager of the Dayton office, 
succeeding O. H. Snyder, resigned. H. 
W. Hinckley, formerly chief project 
engineer at Fort Worth, takes 
Christensen’s previous position. 


D. R. Kindred, who recently resigned as 
vice president of Pacific Overseas Air- 
lines, has been appointed executive vice 
president of Air America, Inc. _ Still 
a director of POA, he will be named a 
director of Air America also, if CAB 
approves. 


Rudolph Fink, former manager of the 
aircraft division of Aero Equipment 
Corp., at Bryan, O., has been appointed 
Dayton representative of Northrop Air- 
craft. He succeeds L. F. Harman, who 
has been assigned as staff assistant to 
Oliver P. Echols, chairman of the board 
of Northrop. 


Gordon D. Brown, formerly with Douglas 
Aircraft Co. for 20 years and more re- 
certly a vice president of Bankers 
Trust Co. in New York heading the 
av ition section in the credits and se- 
cu: ‘ties research department, has estab- 
lished a management and consultant 
firm in Los Angeles. Associated with 
him. is W. T. Ashby who was his as- 
Sistant at Douglas and also at Bankers 
Trust. The new company, Gordon D. 
Briwn & Associates, will specialize in 
fin. ncial planning, providing analytical 
anc. advisory service, encompassing de- 
sig’, production, sales, cost control, 
capital structure and related subjects. 
Conipany’s offices are in Suite 904, 
Wiliam Fox Building, 608 S. Hill St., 
Los Angeles 14. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





9#T'IS OFTEN SAID that one of the airlines’ big jobs is to sell more people 

on the safety and dependability of air transportation. How to do it is a 
good question, and a tough one. But we’d like to bring up something for 
consideration. Several years ago, United Air Lines sent a pilot out on an 
extended speaking tour. If we remember correctly, he talked to boards of 
trade, Kiwanis, Rotary, women’s clubs,.and to most any kind of: group that 
was willing to listen. Among other things, he described the navigational aids 
which at that time helped to make air travel safe. He did it in simple 
language that the average prospective air traveler could understand. (We 
can still remember the illustration used to describe the four-course radio 
range). We’ll bet that pilot sold a lot of people on flying. In the first place, 
they were impressed that a pilot had come around to talk to them, and they 
were also impressed with the unseen aids which go toward making flying 
safe. Our point is this: We are, to use a hackneyed phrase, entering a new 
era, what with ILS, GCA, omni-directional ranges, etc. Why doesn’t some 
airline send another pilot out on a similar speaking trip to explain these 
new and fascinating gadgets to the general public? If the airlines had a 
story to tell several years ago, think of the selling points for air transporta- 
tion that a pilot would have today. We’ll bet such a tour would pay 
dividends. 

a 
Memo to Bill Perreault, our operations and maintenance editor: 

One of the things that the U. S. airlines, with all their luxurious 

equipment, have distinctly failed to provide is an adequate headrest 

on seats—something with some sides on it. European airlines have 

* done a better job, but their headrests are too stiff and leave some- 
thing to be desired. However, they’re better than nothing. Have 
you ever tried to sleep in a U. S. airline seat, especially the aisle 
seat? It can be done, but it ain’t worth it—your head lolls all over 

the place and your neck is liable to be slightly out of place for a 

few days thereafter. Personally we’d trade a fancy lounge in the 

rear of the plane for a nice, comfortable snooze-provoking headrest 
any day. Is it true that President Truman’s DC-6, the Independence, 

has a good arrangement? How’s about getting after some of your 

engineering buddies to make a great contribution to the passenger’s 

comfort? 
7 
Hey, where are these on-time operations we’ve been reading about? Our 
friend, Hubert “Red” Schneider, Washington airline attorney, drops us an 
amusing note as follows: “While waiting in Dallas the other day between 
flights, I saw two birds start building a nest in the rudder of a DC-6 
which had landed only 10 minutes earlier and which was ‘scheduled’ to 
depart in another 10 minutes. The birds flew in and out of the opening 
created by the hinge on the rudder. They obviously placed no reliance 
on the reliability of the airline schedules and felt sure that their nest 
could be completed and occupied before the flight departed. As it turned 
out, they were damn near right, because it was another two hours before 
the plane actually departed.” That, friends, beats all. 
ss 
Herbert B. Bruner, superintendent of schools in Minneapolis, 
was at the recent western conference of the American Association 

of School Administrators in San Francisco, and he was warning the 

educators that they’ve got to brush up on aviation. He told this story 

to illustrate his point: A class of fourth graders set to work on 

model airplanes while their teacher stepped out of the room. As the 

teacher returned, she heard one of her little angels say, “Let’s attach 

the landing gears to these planes before the old lady gets back and 

makes us string beads.” 

. 

We’ve reported before that Pan American Airways really drew a crowd 
in Washington when the Stratocruiser was christened by. Margaret Truman. 
About 4,000 people showed up to witness the ceremony and to partake of 
the sandwiches and liquid refreshments. But we forgot to report that the 
glasses used to serve these refreshments were attractively decorated with 
PAA colors and name. They must have been attractive, because they kept 
sticking to peoples’ fingers and finding their way into coat pockets. Result 
was that PAA started the party with 2,000 highball glasses and 1,500 cock- 
tail glasses, and ended up with—you guessed it—a couple of dozen. We 
guess it can be chalked up to advertising, but it’s a good thing they weren't 
using more expensive equipment. 
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Behind the Scenes 


Every time a bulging C-54 sets down a nine-and-a-half ton load of flour or 
macaroni at Tempelhof on the Berlin Airlift, four Hamilton Standard 
propellers have just finished revolving a hundred thousand times each. 
In an average day’s operation of the Airlift, that means more than half 
a billion propeller revolutions. 





























What's so exciting about that? 


The exciting thing is that there’s nothing exciting about it. What we 
mean is that the propellers don’t break — they just keep rolling along. 
Yet according to all the laws of the Medes and the Persians, they should 
break — because of fatigue. 


Fatigue, as you probably know, means progressive failure due to repeated 
stress. You may not know that fatigue is responsible for most of the 
fractures that occur when metal is stressed. 





And in a propeller, loads are high, materials are light, and vibration is 
always present. So, every time a propeller turns over, vibration is insidi- 
ously and relentlessly jiggling away, trying to allow old man fatigue to 
cause a failure. 


Why doesn’t he succeed? 


Because we have been just as relentlessly tracking him down in our labora- 
tories. We've spied on him with microscopes and cameras, we’ve measured 
him by electricity, we’ve X-rayed him, we’ve studied his behavior under 
conditions of bitter cold and blazing heat. 


Here in the Hamilton Standard laboratories, a staff of some 20 specialists 
has devoted all its time for many years to the study of fatigue and its re- 
lated problems. In collaboration with designers, metallurgists, production 
experts and others they have found the answers to many of these problems. 
They have played an important part in reducing failures to the vanishing point. 


Our continuing study of fatigue, of course, represents only one phase of 
the complex task of designing, developing and producing Hamilton Standard 
propellers. But already it has contributed heavily to the dependability of 
modern aircraft that makes possible such magnificent performances as the 
Berlin Airlift. And every day it is helping us to design safer, lighter, more 
efficient propellers to meet the requirements of the future. 
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IN TESTING A PROPELLER BLADE, HOW MANY 
VIBRATIONS A DAY ARE IMPOSED UPON IT? 


[] 100,000? — 
[] 1,000,0007 San 
[_] 10,000,000? 


Because vibration is the major potential cause of blade failure, 
each new blade design is subjected to full-scale vibration testing. 
After being rigged with strain gauges to measure stresses at 
as many as 50 different places, the blade is connected to a 
vibration motor which literally shakes the daylights out of it 
— often at a rate as high as 10,000,000 vibrations every 24 
hours. In a week, we can subject a blade to as many vibrations 
as might occur in months of normal airline service. This 
process continues until a fracture finally develops — sometimes 
after more than a billion vibrations. When we are finished, 
we have broken the test blade, but we have learned enough 
about its strength characteristics to make installations that will 
not break in actual service. 


WHICH OF THESE THREE THINGS DO 
WE USE IN OUR FATIGUE 
TEST LABORATORY? 


[] Shotgun? 
[| Railroad Ballast? 
[] Sea Water? 





Believe it or not, we use all three. A 12-gauge shotgun, loaded 
with special quartz pellets, is fired across a propeller blade to 
cut and scratch its surface. A chunk of railroad ballast, half 
as big as your fist, is banged against a blade to dent and bruise 
it. And, sea water is dripped on other vibrating samples to 
corrode them. From these and other studies we determine 
the amount of punishment that propeller blades can take 
from such things as sand, stones and salt spray in actual 
day-to-day service. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 
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WHICH HAS THE MOST EFFECT UPON THE 
FATIGUE STRENGTH OF A PROPELLER? 








[ | Heat? wily 
[Cleeld? Ss = 
YW, N 


[_] Moisture? Sam n° 


An interesting fact is that neither heat nor cold has much effect 
upon a propeller’s resistance to fatigue, even though operatin 

conditions may vary from 50° below zero Fahrenheit to 150 

above. On the other hand, moisture — particularly the salt 
spray encountered by seaplanes and flying boats — can reduce 
the fatigue strength of a blade unless it is adequately protected 
against corrosion. 

Heat, cold and moisture have to do only with the environment 
in which the propeller operates. But in addition to such factors, 
there are many others concerned with materials, design, fabrica- 
tion and stressing. All of them must be taken into account in 
producing dependable propellers that will successfully resist 
fatigue failure. 


HOW MANY RADIO STATIONS ARE THERE 
IN HARTFORD? 


[| Four? 
[ | Five? 


Six? 
C ” WMAMEE, 0 0 


According to the official records, there are five radio stations 
in Hartford. However there is, in effect, a sixth — located 
right here in our fatigue test laboratories. Although it has never 
broadcast a symphony, a campaign speech, or a weather report, 
it is fundamentally similar in design and construction to a 
standard 10,000 watt broadcasting station; and it is hooked up 
to something like the “loud speaker” in your home. The 
difference is that the electrical impulses from our broadcasting 
station, instead of being changed into audible sounds by this 
“loud speaker” are changed into vibrations and transmitted to 
the propeller on test. This combination is “on the air” 24 hours 
a day six days a week, broadcasting a wide variety of vibrations 
to help us lick old man fatigue. 
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Douglas C-I24A to Bring 
New Era of Aerial Logistics 


By Frep HunrEeR 


A new airplane, which will haul most 
anything you can think of, is taking 
shape at the Long Beach plant of the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 

It’s the 175,000-lb. Douglas C-124A 
transport, developed from the 165,000- 
lb. C-74 now being used in support of 
the Berlin air lift. It’s an aerial mov- 
ing van which promises to make an 
impact of no small proportions on the 
business of airborne logistics. 

Motorized vehicles, including bull- 
dozers, tanks and truck mounted cranes, 
can be driven into the C-124 under their 
own power. A survey of the equipment 
listed in Technical Manual 9-2800, “Mili- 
tary Vehicles,” shows that 91% of all 
vehicles can be transported without dis- 
assembly. Only 3% require minor dis- 
assembly for loading, 4% exceed the 
normal payload capacity of the air- 
plane, and 2% are too large to be loaded. 

The C-124 utilizes the wings, empen- 
nage and power plants (P & W’s R-4360 
Wasp Majors) of the C-74. Then things 
begin to change in this big transport 
for the Air Force. An entirely new 
fuselage has been superimposed on the 
wings and empennage. It’s not only 
bigger, but it incorporates any number 
of design changes. 

When the C-74 was designed, Douglas 
engineers devised a “bug-eye” cockpit 
arrangement to cut down drag and 
weight. These “bug-eyes” provided ex- 
cellent forward and side vision, but due 
to the double construction and _ the 
structure between the “bugs” cross 
vision was somewhat limited and, in 
addition, communication between pilot 
and co-pilot suffered a bit. 

On the C-124, some drag and weight 
were sacrificed to make a single en- 
closure which provides good side vision, 
perfect communication between pilot 
and co-pilot, and at the same time 


retains the good characteristics of the 
C-74 enclosure. The design is also being 
changed on the C-74. 


Cockpit Features. The C-124A cock- 
pit enclosure incorporates these design 
features: 

(1) Plexiglass is retained by clamp 
type joints with stretched formed cap 
extrusions utilized typically throughout 
the structural members. Outer retainers 
are split in a manner to allow panel 
replacement without disturbing the 
basic structure. 

(2) Overhead escape hatch 24% x 22 
in. is provided for use in ditching and 
can be opened for ground ventilation. 

(3) Center front windshield is sloped 
at 42 degrees off horizontal, the side 
windshield at 45 degrees off horizontal 
with a side slope of 18 degrees. 

(4) Side front windshield (the panel 
in front of the pilot and co-pilot) is 
comprised of two panels, the outer being 
full tempered plate glass 3/8 in. thick, 
the inner a laminate of three thick- 
nesses, the outer and inner being 7/64, 
14 tempered plate glass with an inner 
laminate of .120 polyvinyl. A gap of 
3/16 for the circulation of air is main- 
tained between the outer and inner 
glasses. Side inner windshield is hinged 
at the bottom with latches at the top 
to facilitate cleaning between glass. 
Maximum forward down vision is 18 
degrees. 

(5) Windshield anti-icing system air 
ducts are integral with the structure 
and arranged to allow interchange 
ability of an electrically heated wind- 
shield for future development. 

(6) Lighting switch console, which 
utilizes “edge lighted plexiglass” for 
nameplate illumination is located on the 
upper center panel. 

(7) Triangular shaped clearview win- 
dow is hinged forward and on a shaft 
hinge allowing window to be raised up- 


ward and inward to clear the contro! 
wheel and stow forward on the glare- 
shield. 

(8) Enclosure has overhead accordian 


shades. Front and side panels aré 
equipped with removable blind flying 
curtains. 

The full flight deck is highly com- 
pact, yet roomy enough for freedom 
of movement. Stations for navigator, 
flight engineer and radio operator are 
directly aft of the cockpit area. A novel 
feature of the deck is a retractable 
emergency escape pole. 


Unique Loading. The complications 
of loading and unloading an aircraft 
with a payload capacity of 50,000 Ibs. 
are solved in the C-124 by unique main 
loading doors of clamshell type in the 
nose directly below the pilots’ compart- 
ment and an electrically-operated ele- 
vator and well amidship. Included in 
the nose loading feature is a ramp 
which folds up into the nose compart- 
ment in three sections. 

The doors in the nose encounter 
severe air loads, thus requiring special 
sealing, but orthodox loading methods 
obviously would be wholly inefficient in 
handling up to 25 tons of cargo at a 
time. 

The usual result of pushing heavy 
cargo by brute force, after it is de- 
posited on the doorsill by fork lift truck 
or hoist, prying it with crowbars and 
rolling it on steel pipe until it is nested 
in the aircraft, is damaged door open- 
ings, airplane floors, fuselage frames 
and cargo. Such methods applied to 
the huge C-124 would result in many 
wasted man hours and the airplane 
would be grounded for long periods 
during loading and unloading opera- 
tions. 

To cover all conditions, the C-124 is 
equipped both for ramp loading or 
hoist loading. 

The nose loading doors can be un- 
latched, opened, and the ramps lowered 
in approximately 25 seconds. The ramp 
capacity is 50,000 Ibs. : 

The cargo loading well doors can be 
unlatched, opened, and the platform, 
or elevator, lowered in an elapsed time 
of approximately 75 seconds. The load- 
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TRUCK LOADING FEATURES OF THE C-124A are shown above. Auxiliary floor may be loaded from truck or trailer backed into airplene. 
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FLIGHT DECK OF THE C-124A is laid out as follows: (1) cockpit 
area; (2) navigator's station; (3) flight engineer's station; (4) radio 
operator's 


(7) buffet; 


station; (5) radio rack; (6) 


ing platform can lift or descend 10 ft. 
in 25 seconds with loads up to 8,000 lbs. 
With loads of 8,000 to 16,000 lbs. its 
rate is 5 ft. in 25 seconds. 

Two power operated traveling cranes 
that are used in operating the platform 
can 


ke disconnected from it and the 


cranes used as individual hoists. They 
can be power traversed fore and aft 
at the rate of 120 ft. per minute. 


The tie-down fittings have been de- 


signed to restrain heavy vehicles and 
machinery. There are 27 tie-down fit- 
tings having ratings between 20,000 and 
50,000 Ibs; 44 fittings are rated at 13,750 


Ib 


s; 10 at 9,550 lbs. and 10 at 4,120 lbs. 


These are in addition to a large number 
of AN standard cargo tie-down rings 
rated at 1,200 Ibs. 
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Easy to Fill. One of the most fre- 
ntly used methods of ground cargo 
ndling is readily adaptable to the 
124. Dolly trains of the type used in 
ehouses may be loaded with cargo, 
n tractor or cable towed up the nose 
ling ramps and parked along the 
terline of the cargo floor. Simul- 
ous loading operations from the 
ies can then be accomplished on 
1 sides of the main cargo compart- 
t throughout its full length. 

‘allet loading, also frequently em- 
ed, is equally simple in the new 
‘sport. Standard pallets loaded with 
o may be deposited on the load- 
platform by fork lift trucks. The 
form can accommodate six standard 
ets at a time. Sled type pallets 
id be handled in the same manner 
lollies and trains of loaded sled 
ets could be towed up each ramp leg. 
ork lift trucks could be used in 
ral ways. They could be driven 





toilet 
(8) main hatch cove-flight deck; 








compartment; 
(9) lower bunk; 

under the airplane to lift freight or 
pallets to the main cargo floor. When 
the ramps are in outboard position, 
there is ample space to operate a fork 
lift between them. Or the ramps may 
be readily removed to permit operation 
of two fork lifts side by side at the 
nose opening. 

Another method of loading with mini- 
mum handling of cargo is by off-loading 
freight manually or with the airplane's 
hoists directly from trucks or trailers 
that have been backed inside the air- 
plane. Cargo can tke loaded simul- 
taneously from a truck to the main 
floor and to an auxiliary floor, with 
which the C-124 also is equipped. 

By commencing loading operations at 
the rear of the plane and moving for- 
ward, it will be possible to place the 
auxiliary floors in a loading position 
as progressively as they are needed, 
thus making it unnecessary to carry 
cargo the full length of the airplane. 
Trucks also could be driven underneath 
the fuselage to permit traveling crane 
loading directly from the vehicle to 
the airplane. 

This facility of the C-124 illustrates 
the fallacy of a theory, frequently ex- 
pressed, that a large cargo airplane 
shouJd have a truck bed height floor 
for ideal loading. The ability to drive 
a truck inside the C-124 and unload 
cargo directly to its final location makes 
the height of a heavy cargo airplane 
floor of no particular importance. 

The forward cargo door measures 
11 ft. 8 in. high by 11 ft. 4 in. wide, 
providing ample clearance between 
chassis and ramp crest for vehicles. 
It provides access to a 10,000 cu. ft. 
cabin that is 77 ft. long, 13 ft. wide, 
and 12 ft. 10 in. high. The main cabin 
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(10) upper bunk and folding seat back; (1!) side bunk; (12) coat 
closet; (13) auxiliary side entrance ladder; (14) main flight deck 
entrance ladder-folding; (15) emergency escape pole-retractable; 


(16) astrodome. 


floor area is approximately 800 sq. ft 
and is supplemented by an auxiliary 
upper deck of about 615 sq. ft., which 
is built in sections and can be folded 
out of the way against the cabin walls. 


Fuselage Design. Ih construction of 
the fuselage longitudinal beams are 
used in the forward part of the cabin 
and transverse beams in the aft por- 
tion. The beams are stabilized and 
covered by thin dural sheet and the 
floor covered with impregnated plywood. 

Spar frame members in the fuselage 
to which the wing is attached are “H” 
type extrusions of the new high- 
strength 75S aluminum alloy. They 
measure 5% in. high by 6 in. wide, 
having a cross sectional area of 5 sq. in 
and are approximately 210 in. long. 
They are fabricated in two pieces, splic- 
ing at the top center line of the fuselage, 
with separate forged fittings at the bot- 
tom for attachment to the wing. 

Stretch-forming proved to be the most 
practical method of forming a part of 
this type, but it was found to require 
a special machine having a capacity of 
at least 100 tons. A new stretching 
machine weighing 34,400 lbs. with an 
actuating arm that can bend an ex- 
trusion beyond 180 degrees was ac- 
quired for the production of the C-124. 

The C-124 air conditioning system 
also represents a major change from 
the C-74 design. The main cabin ducts 
are installed along the cabin sides in- 
stead of a single system in the cabin 
ceiling as in the C-74. They are built 
in sections and joined together with 
zippers so as to be readily removed in- 
stead of by fabric sleeves and clamps. 

The Air Force has ordered 28 pro- 
duction models of the C-124A. 
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AU the Leaders are Lockheeds 




















All current Lockheed planes have set 
official world records. 

The Lockheed Constitution has car- 
ried more people farther—nonstop— 
than any other operational transport 
90 persons 2,557 miles). 

The Lockheed F-80 Shooting Star 
set the world's official speed record for 
.rossing the continental United States 

’,445 miles in 4 hours, 13 minutes). 
The Lockheed Constellation broke 
1e official transport speed record — 

‘ter four years of commercial service 

by crossing the United States in 377 

inutes. 

The Lockheed P2V Neptune has 

)wn a greater distance nonstop with- 

it refueling than any other plane in 

e world (11,236 miles—from Perth, 

ustralia, to Columbus, Ohio). 


Lockheed 


RCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF. 
Look to Lockheed for Leadership 
Copyright 1949, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
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| tails the shifting of all 





| positions in the company. 
| personnel for whom no position exists, 
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TWA Merges Domestic, 


International Operations 


Trans World Airline in the interest 
of economies and simplification has be- 
gun consolidation of its transcontinental 
and international operations divisions, 
with the centralized organization to be 
based at Kansas City. 

The consolidation, which is to be ef- 
fected between now and June 1, en- 
maintenance, 
stores, engineering and all other oper- 
ations departments from New Castle, 
Del., to Kansas City, along with such 
service departments as accounting, in- 
dustrial relations and purchasing. 

John Collings, vice president-oper- 
ations, said many employes now based 
at New Castle will be needed at Kansas 
City, and every effort would be made 
to place those not so needed in other 
For those 


either at New Castle or at Kansas City, 
the company will make every effort to 
give 20 days’ notice. 


Non-Skeds 2nd in Safety 


The question of relative safety of op- 
erations by certificated airlines and by 
irregular air carriers was brought into 
the open a fortnight ago by Sen. Edwin 
C. Johnson (D., Colo.), chairman of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, and the non-skeds 


| came out second best. 


Figures furnished by the CAB to 
Johnson’s committee, which has been 
exploring the whole problem of irregu- 
lar carrier operations, revealed that the 
irregulars in the first nine months of 
1948 had 46 passenger fatalities on the 
basis of 180,000,000 passenger miles 
flown in domestic operations, or an 


average of 25.4 fatalities per 100 million 
passenger miles flown. The scheduled 
airlines in the same period flew 4,500,- 
000,000 passenger miles domestically and 
had 83 passenger fatalities, or 1.8 deaths 
per 100 million. 

Internationally, the mnon-skeds did 
better, with mo passenger fatalities, 
while the scheduled international car- 
riers recorded 20 passenger fatalities, 
or 18 per 100 million passenger miles. 


Airline Repairs Abroad Now 


Certification and rating of foreign- 
owned aircraft repair stations, made 
possible last month through an amend- 
ment to Part 52 of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations, makes it possible for U. S. inter- 
national air carriers to use foreign fa- 
cilities for repair of their aircraft. 

The change is expected to yield both 
political and economic benefits, for in 
addition to the good will which will be 
engendered among foreign countries the 
airlines will benefit through lower costs. 
CAA Administrator D. W. Rentzel is 
credited with proposing the amendment. 

Airlines have shown interest in a 
further development of the idea by 
setting up an aircraft maintenance 
mechanic’s certificate (Class 2) per- 
mitting the holder to supervise and ap- 
prove any maintenance operation, over- 
haul or repair. This, however, will have 
to be done by the Personnel Licensing 
Division of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization and, under ICAO 
procedures, may take as long as 18 
months. 


Sabena's Convairs. The first of six 
Convair Liners has been delivered to 


SABENA, the Belgian airline, at the 
Melsbroeck, Brussels airport. The re- 
maining five aircraft were expected 


within a month of the original delivery. 





Brake Tester— 


from a scrapped prop dome and a Blackhawk hydraulic pump. 





C. DeMass, foreman in the wheel and brake section of Pan American 
Airways’ overhaul shops, designed this simple brake testing unit 


The dome acts as a 


reservoir for fluid which is drawn through the pump and into the actuating piston 


ports to test brake action while the assembly is still on the bench. 
the unit is connected to a Goodyear single disc brake unit. 


In this photo 
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Trim Trol 


Airborne Accessories Corp., 25 Mont- 
gomery St., Hillside 5, N. J., is marketing 
@ new model Trim Trol to provide elec- 
trical operation of control surface trim 
tabs. The actuator is attached directly 
to the spar or major structural mem- 
ber with four bolts. The specially de- 
signed, electrically powered, rotary 
actuator is connected to the tab with a 





simple link. The arrangement mini- 
mizes the effort required as load in- 
creases by increasing the mechanical 
advantage. 

The Trim Trol actuator operates on a 
26-volt D. C. explosion proof motor, 
utilizes a magnetic brake, zero blacklash 
output shaft, externally adjustable limit 
Switches, position transmitter, positive 
overtravel safety stop, built-in radio 
noise filter, thermal overload protector 
(when specified) and integral instruc- 
tion plates for limit switches and trans- 
mitter. They comply with specifications 
AN-M-10a, AAF 41251 and TN-TSESE-1 


Aircraft Power Relays 


Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., has developed a new 
series of aircraft power type relays. 
Designed to withstand vibration and 
shock, the 103 relays are magnetically 
operated and can be used for remote 
and automatic control purposes. Mounted 
on a molded phenolic base with front- 





connected post type terminal inserts, 
the relays feature adjustable contact 
gap, tail spring and normally closed 
contacts. 

Standard S.P.D.T. relays are rated as 
follows: N.O. contacts -25 amps., 24 
V.D.C. or 115 V.AC., 50-60 cy.; N.C. 
contacts—2 amps. D.C. or 115 V.A.C. 
50-60 cy. Continuous duty coils are 
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available for operation up to 115 V.D.C. 


or 230 V.A.C., 60 cycle. On special ap- 
plication these relays can be furnished 
with S.P.N.O. contacts and mounting 
base dimensions conforming to Air 
Corps specifications for type B2A relays, 
spec. No. 44-32185D. 


Spark Plug Cleaner 


The B. G. Corporation, 136 West 52nd 
St., New York 19, N. Y., has introduced 
a new abrasive blast spark plug cleaner 
known as the BG M811. The unit can 
be flush mounted with the top of a 
bench or simply placed on top of any 
bench. The only installation required 


is the connection of a hose to com- 
pressed air supply. 

The unit, which contains a built-in- 
incorporates two 


dust filter, control 





valves. One of these is used to control 
the abrasive blast, while the other is 
used to control the air blast while clean- 
ing the plug of loose abrasive. A 
special offset adapter is available for 
use in cleaning long reach platinum 
electrode spark plugs, making the unit 
usable with any type standard spark 
plug. BG abrasive compound A6724 is 
used in the machine. This compound 
is made of aluminum oxide and meets 
specification AN-C-61A. 


Hand ‘Trak-Truk’ 


The American Machine Works, Inc., 
Racine, Wis. has announced a hand 
truck with a crawler base which can be 
braked by means of a hand control for 
easier handling. The “Trak-Truk” can 
be used as a conventional hand cart on 
smooth surfaces or, by simple control, 
the special carriage equipped with con- 
tinuous rubber belts can be lowered to 
provide easy movements over stairs, 
curbings, ramps and loading platforms. 

The Trak-Truk employs a _ tubular 
frame formed and welded with concave 
cross members to accommodate barrels, 
tanks, etc. The nose plate is made of 








heavy steel plate and the integral 
handles of the truck are available in 
different lengths. Dimensions of the 
Trak-Truk are: height 55%”; depth- 
open 15”; closed 12”; width 24”; price 
$87.50 F.O.B. Racine. 


Radio Terminal Connectors 
Cannon Electric Development Co., 
3209 Humboldt St., Los Angeles 31, 
Calif., is manufacturing a new series of 
radio terminal connectors for quick dis- 





connect installations on radio chassis, 
wall or rack mountings. Available in 
five different sizes and several styles, 
those used for 18 and 20 wire have 
12, 20, 24, 32 and 36 contact combinations. 

Mechanical spacing of contacts is 3/32 
inch with a minimum flashover of 2500 
volts and 5 amps recommended am- 
perage. All plugs have a flat type 
terminal with a hole for soldering the 
wire. Receptacle contacts are of formed 
wall tubing and are available in four 
types including straight crimp-on, 90 
degree crimp-on, straight with solder 
pot, and 90 degree with solder pot. 

Advantages of the plug include low 
separation force; moisture drain holes 
provided in the receptacle section, and 
provisions for lacing wires down in the 
plug section after soldering. 


Pressure Indicator 


Photocon Research Products, 1052 
North Allen Ave., Pasadena 7, Calif, 
is marketing a capacitor-type pressure 
indicator known as the Dyna-Gage 
Featuring remote indications and pres- 
sure ranges from a few ounces to ov 
15,000 pound psi, the Dyna-Gage is us« 
for measuring pressures in jet, rock 
and reciprocating engines; to measu 
stress, strain, and deflection in ma- 
chinery. 

The mechanical design of the indic 
tor consist of four principal parts: | 
water-cooled frame and diaphragm, ‘ 
insulated fixed plate and electrode a;- 
sembly, (3) coil assembly, (4) ele 
trode shield and cable connector. Ti« 
rigid diaphragm has a very high ni 
ural frequency and is insensitive 
shock and vibration. No mechanica 
linkage is used between the pressu 
diaphragm. and the electrically-sensiti' 
element, Cathode ray or galvanomet 
oscillographs usually are used for vie\ 
ing or recording pressures. 
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Curtiss-Wright’s continued lead- 
ership in research and engineer- 
ing has produced an entirely new 
development in the propeller 
field—the world’s largest produc- 
tion propeller. This giant propel- 
ler—19 feet in diameter with a 


A 


21-inch biade chord — was de- 
signed specifically for the Air 
Force’s B-36 and is custom-built 
throughout. 

> This propeller’s pusher loca- 
tion on the trailing edge of the 
wing, causing abnormal loads re- 
suliing from airflow disturbance, 
in\ olved new and difficult design 
prc blems, But these were success- 
ful'y solved and a practical pro- 
peller of huge size, featuring 
many new advantages was devel- 
op d... as the result of many 
ms) hours in engineering, re- 


sea ch, development and testing. 


Mcny service-proved features 

Th. new Curtiss Propeller also 
pr: vides reverse thrust for 
smooth, air-cushioned landing 
an’ more effective braking... 


au! »matic synchronization which 
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PRODUCTION PROPELLER 


urtiss-Wiight 


FOR THE B-36 


enables pilot to control six en- 
gines as one with single-lever ac- 
tion .. . hollow steel blades for 
light weight and extra strength. 
> This new propeller now serv- 


icing the giant B-36 is another in- 


dication that Curtiss-Wright’s 
continued leadership in the pro- 
peller field is meeting today’s 
while anticipating tomorrow’s 
aviation needs, 
Many new features included 
in new Curtiss Propeller 
. constant speed in reverse 
. instantaneous reversing and 
feathering 
. pitch change from rotation 
of propeller 
. de-icing by heated air 
passing through hub and 
hollow steel blade 


A PRODUCT OF 


curtiss YQ WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 





PROPELLER DIVISION, CALDWELL, N. J. 


CURTIS ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 
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Among the Suppliers 





On the eve of its 30th anniversary 
Hamilton Standard Propeller Division 
of United Aircraft Corp. paid tribute 
to the “loyalty and quality of product” 
of its more than 1700 subcontractors 
and suppliers. HSP contracts with sup- 
pliers in 29 states ranging from com- 
panies the size of E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours and the Aluminum Company 
of America down to one-man shops. 
Six hundred and three of the total are 
in Connecticut, 235 in New York and 154 
in Massachusetts. Some of the sup- 
pliers have been dealing with Hamilton 
Standard since 1919. 


Ray Matlock has joined Southwest 
Airmotive Co., Dallas, as traveling serv- 
ice representative. Matlock, an A&E 
mechanic, has been employed in similar 
positions with Consolidated Vultee, 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. and Pacific 
Airmotive Corp. 


Bill Odom has acknowledged the part 
played by Lear ADF equipment in his 
5000 mile non-stop flight in the Beech 
Bonanza. In the first attempt Odom 
used celestial navigation equipment with 
a resultant weight penalty of 35 pounds 
over the Lear system. 


Howard K. Morgan, one time director 
of engineering for TWA and in recent 
years assistant director of engineering 
for Bendix Radio Division, has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering for the 
newly established Kansas City division. 





Morgan Stoll 


The K.C. division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. is engaged in work for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. . . George E. Stoll, 
formerly general manager of Bendix 
Products Division of the BAC, has been 
elected vice-president of the corporation. 
Stoll has been with Bendix since 1929. 


W. R. Patton, formerly radio engineer 
with United Air Lines, has joined Len- 
kurt Electric Co., San Carlos, Calif., as 
a field engineer in the carrier equipment 
division. Prior to joining United, Pat- 
ton had served with Trans-World Air- 
line and with the U. S. Naval Research 
Laboratory. 


E. N. Shallenberger, manager of the 
Decatur, Ill., sales field for Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) is retiring and will 
be succeeded by R. E. Lee, assistant 
manager who will in turn be succeeded 
by R. D. Sharp, sales manager, airports 
and airlines. Shallenberger had been 





Super Skyway 


Sse. to and through the Youth 





5 Non Stop Service 
CHICAGO — MIAMI 4 hrs. 
CHICAGO — ATLANTA 21/, hrs. 
System Service to 36 cities 





General Offices 
Atlanta, Ga 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 





with Standard Oil for 35 years. 
General Electric has developed a vibra- 
tion meter for use in measuring as 
many as 300 vibrations per second. The 
meter consists of a cylinder three inches 
high and two inches in diameter which 
converts vibrations into electrical im- 
pulses and registers the amplitude, velo- 
city and acceleration of the vibrations. 
It is now being used to test jet engines 
such as the TG-190. 














Daily Plane Utilization 
International 
Nov. Dec 
American 
S Ge, WOE. cccncensss 5:50 5:35 
GED chnvensseneescces 4:29 7:07 
American Overseas 
2 eng. pass. ........ - a 1:22 
4 eng. pass. ... .. 5:55 6:01 
Braniff 
es . cicsccse 4:43 4:38 
c&és 
OR OE. 10%0002 aass *7:46 
Ss aninevcecae 7:08 7:04 
Colonial 
4 eng. pass. ...... 5:18 4:44 
Eastern 
4 eng. pass. ....... , 8:48 9:25 
National 
4 eng. pass. . 7:07 8:04 
ae eee. 1:55 
Northwest 
4 eng. pass. ... 12:17 13:28 
Panagra 
= Ge. BR. sscancaces 4:04 4:04 
GS GR. BE: ccescceee. SD 5:32 
CEE, cadeessoceteocecs GED 2:46 
Pan American 
Latin American 
2 emg. pass. ........ 4:20 4:04 
4 eng. pass. . ocoe OD 8:29 
BD essescce : 3:09 3:20 
Atlantic 
2 eng. pass. . ooo aa 4:31 
4 eng. pass. ..... 6:53 6:31 
ME écecsaes a 7:05 
Pacific 
4 eng. pass. ........ 1005 11:08 
(ae 9:26 11:19 
Alaska 
4 eng. pass “ine 9:14 8:14 
cargo ...... *8:10 *8:10 
TWA 
4 eng. pass. .... 7:01 7:41 
Cargo ..... in aee oa 5:10 
United 
4 eng. pass. ... i. Ce 6:00 
Feederlines 
All American 
Stinson SR-10-C 4:04 3:46 
Beech D-18-C .. 5:20 5:53 
Challenger 
DC-3 .... , 6:24 6:16 
Empire 
DC-3 . , 6:54 5:40 
Florida 
Beech D-18-C . 3:29 3:37 
Monarch 
Tn  sebene 7:15 6:49 
Piedmont 
a! as ; . 7:44 7:44 
Pioneer 
DE sh6saseseddunceds 8:11 8:12 
Robinson 
SN eee tee Ree . 3:33 3:24 
Southwest 
Ul FE Eee 6:04 5:33 
Trans-Texas 
ne sceves 7:06 7:08 
West Coast 
DE cceececctancncess GOee 5:31 
Wisconsin Central 
Lockheed 10A ........ 2:52 3:53 
* Aircraft assigned one day only 7 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








M OST OF THE airlines have installed fire detectors in Zone 1 of the power- 

plant to meet Civil Air Regulations, but have not provided separate 
cockpit signals to identify the source of the fire. That is, whether the fire 
signal originates in Zone 1 or Zone 11 the same cockpit lamp lights. Since 
there are no CO, provisions in Zone 1, the pilot discharging the extinguishers 
as a result of a Zone 1 signal would waste the agent. To provide the in- 
dividual signals desirable for proper identification, another relay box would 
be required in the Edison systems which are used in many of these applica- 
tions. The relay box set up costs about $240. The first time this is a factor 
in a fire there’ll be a loud groan in regard to the additional “safety” pro- 
vided by an ambiguous system arrangement of this nature. 


> 

The practice of leaving a warning tag on the cockpit controls while 
working on the related aircraft or engine mechanism can result in 
some amusing after effects—especially if the tag isn’t removed. From 
United Air Lines’ log books, Ave Koch copied a few of the “squawks” 
and respective answers illustrating fun in the log book. Example: 
“Note on control column says ‘man on elevator—look back at 
elevator, couldn’t see anyone—so took off anyway.” And of the con- 
tinual complaint in many cockpits—“Leak in co-pilot’s windshield— 
either should be fixed or co-pilot provided with bathing suit.” It was 
signed off by maintenance. “Fixed co-pilot’s windshield on account 
no bathing suits in stock.” 


a 
Pan American’s accessory overhaul shop is designing a test rig to handle 
nine Fenwall thermostatic switches at one time. The Fenwell switches are 
being used more and more in aircraft applications, with the present in- 
stallations in heating systems for overheat protection and as fire detectors 
the more apparent ones. The normal test unit only handles one switch. 
Since reasonably close attention has to be given to the test, it is necessary 
to assign a man to the operation and he can take care of nine units almost 
as easily as the one. 
e 
Eastern Air Lines has solved the problem of keeping commissary 
equipment in A-1 condition. At the Miami base they have assigned 
six mechanics to the commissary group for work at the supervisor’s 
direction. By catching small items before they become big, the group 
is keeping commissary equipment in good condition and at the same 
time cutting costs. The relative importance placed on structural and 
system maintenance over commissary equipment upkeep costs the 
uirlines a sizeable sum every year. 
” 


National Airlines has been conducting service tests with Goodyear 
singie disc brakes on the DC-4. Results are very good to date and plans 
call for complete changeover on all DC-4’s. The single disc brakes re- 
quire a new wheel assembly and higher pressures which eliminate use 
of ‘eboosters. The change to single disc brakes would provide standardi- 
zati.n between the DC-4 and DC-6 installations. 

2 


Recently the survivors of a shipwrecked vessel had difficulty with 
harks while awaiting rescue in their life rafts. This emphasized 
he need for a shark repellent on the rafts used in aircraft. Pan 
imerican and Colonial are carrying shark repellent on their rafts. 
iTA has notified members that the solid bar type of repellent will 
ist two or three hours, compared to 15-20 minutes for the powdered 
ype. PAA purchases the bar type repellent from Heatseald Pro- 
ucts Co., 894 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
. 


1 Time Operations” are a habit at three of Continental Air Lines’ sta- 
tion. At Carlsbad and Las Vegas, N. M. and Big Spring, Texas, there hasn’t 
been a chargeable station delay in seven months. Continental set up an “on 
time” contest last August and has had to split the prize money in this station 
classification. 











AVIATION UNIFORMS 
and INSIGNIA 


Serving 
These 
Airlines 


Alaska 
American 
Avensa 
Aviateca 
CA. T. C. 
Eastern 
Ethiopian 
F. A. M. A. 
i. Mi We 
Pan American 
Philippine 
Piedmont 
Scandinavian 
T. W. A. 
United 

and many 

others. 


RUSSELL UNIFORM CO. 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 19 
Send for Catalog No. C-54 
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IN THESE SEVEN, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 
in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 


doe Crocy, Menager 


in Birmingham + THE TUTWILER 


Ira Patton, Monoger 


in Montgomery « THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spive, Manoger 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 
— Leon’ Womble, Manager 


— 


In Now Orleans « THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


In Savannah « THE SAVANNAH 


George Fowler, Moneger 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 
dames E. Rushin, Meneger 


"Tana 


* 
Carling Dinkler, 
President 
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What Is a Typical 
Small Town Airport? 


What facilities should there be on an 
airport serving a community of less 
than 50,000 population, not from the 
standpoint of the ideal setup but from 
favorable comparison with airports of 
similar size and serving like-size com- 
munities? A quick answer to that is 
offered in the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration’s latest Airport Facilities Study. 

Prepared by the Research and An- 
alysis Division of CAA’s Airport Plan- 
ning Service, the recently-published 
study shows what facilities typically ex- 
ist at airports of various types and 
sizes and established norms or standards 
against which the planning and develop- 
ment of proposed airport facilities might 
be measured. It deals with 15 carefully 
selected items which provide a good 
cross-section of airport facilities and 
services. 

The study shows that the typical 
Sub-1 airport is associated with a com- 
munity of less than 10,000 population, 
is located within five miles of the com- 
munity and comprises 80 acres of land 
or less. The landing strips are turfed 
or bare, the field has an administration 
building of sorts and a conventional 
hangar or hangars. Completely missing 
from most of these airports are such 
facilities as lights, aprons, repair fa- 
cilities and communications facilities. A 
single fixed-base operator offers the 
public some type of flight activity. 


Typical Ports. The typical Class I 
airport also is associated with small 
places (over 75% are at communities 
with less than 10,000 pop.). Character- 
istically, these fields are close to town, 
have 160 acres or less, are unpaved and 
unlighted, offer no meals or lodging, 
but do have field markers, an “ad” 
building, conventional hangars, one or 
more fixed-base operators, repair serv- 
ice, weather service, communication fa- 
cilities and at least one attendant. 

The typical Class II airport is linked 
with communities of less than 50,000 
population. It is less than five miles 
out, it is marked, and it offers most of 
the standard facilities and services ex- 
cept lights, aprons and taxiways, and 
meals and lodging. About half have 
between 81 and 160 acres and the other 
half more than 160 acres. Most of them 
lack paving. 

Meals and lodging are about the only 
ones of the standard services not found 
at the typical Class III airport. Serving 
a community of 10,000 to 50,000 popula- 
tion, it offers lights, paving, more than 
one fixed-base operator, and a variety 
of facilities and services. Approximately 
the same is true of the Class IV fields. 

The charts contained in the study 
show that over 95% of all Class I as 
against 76% of Class IV and larger air- 
ports are within five miles of the com- 
munity they serve. Lights are a luxury 
at Class I’s (only 7% have them), while 
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AIR TERMINALS 








It seems that AmerIcaAN AVIATION 
stirred up a tempest recently (Feb. 15, 
1949) when it published a table pre- 
pared by the Airports Division of the 
American Road Builders Association 
and purporting to show airport-busi- 
ness center travel times for 52 cities. 

There were immediate protests that 
certain cities had been wronged in 
this table, and intimations that the 
ARBA, which is naturally interested 
in promoting construction of express- 
ways linking airports with business 
centers of cities, might have erred on 
the side of distance. This, however, 
was stoutly denied by W. R. Macatee, 
manager of ARBA’s Airports Division. 


Kickback From Cincinnati 

One kickback came from P. G. Von- 
dersmith, president of the Dixie Trac- 
tion Company, which operates an air- 
port bus service between Greater 
Cincinnati Airport and downtown 
Cincinnati. Travel time for this route 
under peak traffic conditions was 
given as 40 minutes in the ARBA 
table, whereas. Vondersmith says the 
maximum running time for any of 
his schedules is 33 minutes, and this 
is only for two schedules daily, while 
average running time for the six- 
peak hour trips is 30 minutes and for 
all other trips 26 minutes. 

To this, Macatee replied that ARBA 
did not measure the travel times itself 
but relied on information furnished 
it by airport officials and city officials 
at the points covered in the survey. 
His information as to the travel time 
from Greater Cincinnati Airport to 
downtown Cincinnati at peak traffic 
periods came, he said, from H. H. 
Kranz, city engineer. 

Another complaint came from a 
Dallas citizen, who said travel time 
from downtown to Love Field is only 
10 minutes, instead of the 25 minutes 
shown in the table. Macatee said he 
got his figure from George Coker, Jr., 
, director of aviation at Dallas. 





Airport Travel Time Study Brings 
Protests from Cities 


Snow, director of aero- 
nautics for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, took issue with the 
tabular indication of a present trave' 
time of 35 minutes between downtown 
Boston and Logan International. 

“As a matter of fact,” Snow wrote, 
“the present travel time by taxi from 
the airport to business center varies 
between 10 and 15 minutes, depend- 
ing upon traffic conditions, and it is 
always possible to make the same 
trip by subway and connecting bus 
in 15 minutes, regardless of traffic .. .” 

Macatee said his information with 
respect to Logan was furnished by 
Vincent K. Cates, airport manager, 
who had informed him that travel 
time by the principal method of 
transportation between the business 
center of Boston and its main airport 
was 15 minutes in midday and 20 to 
35 minutes between 4:30 and 6 p.m. 

The ARBA official emphasized that 
the cutlines beneath the table had 
clearly stated that the travel times 
shown “are based on peak traffic 
conditions, using the data received 
from key officials concerned with air- 
ports or highways in the cities listed.” 


Crocker 


Purpose Served 

Any intimation that ARBA might 
have stretched the travel distances in 
the table a little in order to make out 
a better case for express highways 
would appear to be contradicted by 
reports that the times shown for sev- 
eral cities, among them Tulsa and 
New Orleans, were actually too short. 

At any rate, ARBA'’s table, even 
with its imperfections, served its pur- 
pose of calling attention to the slow- 
ness of ground transportation used in 
connection with air transport. In fact, 
Victor Dallin, president of the Airport 
Operators Council and chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics of the City of 
Philadelphia, praised the study as “a 
splendid exposition of a problem that 
confronts us all.” 








over half of the larger airports are 
lighted. Over 98% of the Class I’s are 
unpaved and very few (8%) have 
aprons and taxiways, whereas in the 
Class IV and larger group 89% are 
paved and 86% have aprons and/or 
taxiways. 

Analysis of these charts should be 
helpful in indicating the type of airport 
installation best fitted to a community’s 
size and pocketbook. 

The study titled “Airport Facilities” 
is available without charge from CAA’s 
Aviation Information Section, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


AOC Plans Expansion 


The Airport Operators Council, form- 
erly open to membership only from 
those cities whose airports handle an- 
nually 1% or more of the total air car- 
rier aircraft movements, amended its 
constitution and by-laws last month to 


admit representatives from cities whose 
commercial aircraft movements exceed 
one-half of 1% of the nation’s total. 

Col. J. Victor Dallin, of Philadelphia, 
president, said this change will virtually 
double AOC’s membership, and he pre- 
dicted that the AOC as a trade associa- 
tion is taking its place beside such im- 
portant industry organizations as the 
Air Transport Association and the Air- 
craft Industries Association in the de- 
termination of aviation policies. 

Dallin said the AOC’s annual con- 
ference, to be held May 2-4 at Denver, 
will bring together several hundred offi- 
cial guests vitally interested in air car- 
rier and airport finances, construction, 
development, maintenance and oper- 
ations. Thirty speakers will develop 
various matters stemming from the 
theme of the conference, which is “Pol- 
icies Basic to the Development of 
Terminal Type Airports.” 
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AIR TERMINALS 





THE LOS ANGELES AIRPORT 
Todd Thermal Fog Dispersal System 


BURNER TRIAD 
a AND DUAL 
ELECTRIC IGNITORS 


GROUND LEVEL 


FUEL FEED €& sll 
FUEL 


RETURN 


UNDERGROUND PIPING 


— BURNER INSTALLATION — 











2 FT APPROACH ZONE ' 
i TOUCHDOWN AREA 


Pa (oe ey ey 


a ——— JOOO FT RUNWAY 


BURNER TRIADS 10 TO SOFT APART 








L. BURNER TRIADS 12 TO 27 FT APART — 


First operation of the new fog dispersal system 


, 
FIDO’s Her was scheduled for Mar. 29 at Los Angeles 


Airport. The Todd equipment installed at L. A. consists of 392 
triads of pressure atomizing variable-capacity type burners spaced 


Drawings — Courtesy of Todd Shipyards Corporation 
adjust heat intensity of the system to meet the minimum landing 
This is clearly depicted in the artist's sideview of 
the system in operation. In this instance the ceiling has been 
raised to 300-400 feet in the approach zone, 200-250 feet in 


requirements. 








from 10 to 90 feet apart along both sides of the runway and at 
An operator in the burner control house can 


the approach end. 


the touchdown area, and 75 feet on the remainder of the runway. 








Airport Briefs 


N FRANCISCO aviation people 
vill try once more to sell the city’s 
s on a bond issue for completing 
xpansion program at S. F. Interna- 
| Airport. It will be a $10 million 
this time (the one nixed by the 
s in last November’s general elec- 
was for $8,600,000), and it already is 
ng up strong support. There’s 
chance it may be voted on at a 
al election before next November. 


space situation at N. Y. Inter- 

' nal (Idlewild) Airport is improv- 
\ new development is the letting 
‘ontract to the Stock Construction 
wr erection of a fifth permanent 
r of steel-arch construction with 
-ft. span. Hangar will cost more 
$1,500,000 and will be completed in 
1950 . . . N. Y. Port Authority 
een ieee $1,075,000 in Federal- 

‘ rport funds for the preparation of 
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ground for new runways and new taxi- 
ways at Newark Airport. 

The number of municipalities owning 
their airports is showing a healthy rise. 
All airports recorded with CAA as of 
Feb. 1 numbered 6,409, as against 5.815 
on the same date last year. Biggest 
increase was in municipal airports, 
which increased from 1,804 to 2,072 dur- 
ing the 12-mos. period . . . Federal-aid 
airport grant offers for month of Feb. 
totaled $3,082,291. Thirty projects were 
involved, including improvements at 
15 Class 4 and larger fields. Grant 
offers to March 1 numbered 668 and 
represented $58,628,737 in Federal funds. 

Ed Nilson, assistant to director of 
Dade County Port Authority (Miami), 
is looking for a new spot as a result of 
a $100,000 budget cut. Nilson has had 
a long background in running airports 
in Florida and elsewhere, is a solid 
worker, and would like to hear of new 
opportunities. Home address: 1216 Gal- 
iano, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Airport operating expenses being what 
they are, the Tennessee Bureau of Aero- 
nautics’ recent publication, “How to 
Make Money on an Airport,” certainly 
ought to prove popular. Concerned 
chiefly with development of non-avia- 
tion revenues, the booklet cites many 
ways in which airports have increased 
revenues. It’s worth reading if you 
have anything to do with running an 
airport. 

Port of Portland, Ore., has approved 
installation of an 8,800-ft. runway. 
Longest present runway is 5,494 ft. 
.. . Another airport is on the way out. 
Vail Field, Los Angeles’ first airline 
terminal and recently an active base 
for personal plane operations, is being 
sold to a property holding company and 
will be subdivided later into industrial 
sites . . . State Aviation Commission 
of Maryland last month licensed the 
new Frederick Municipal Airport for 
commercial operations. Field has two 
paved strips, Weather Bureau service 
and an attractive terminal build- 
ing—K. S. 
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Should Hotel Porters Get 


Airline Ticket Commissions? 


(Whether or not hotel porters should 
be paid a commission for handling air- 
line transportation is a controversial 
subject on which people in the industry 
hold opposite views. In the following 
article, an airline district traffic manager 
gives his views on why such a commis- 
sion should be paid. Opposite views are 
invited—The Editors). 


The return to pre-war airline load 
factors has produced a rash of cures 
for this time-honored problem of the 
industry. Faced with rising costs and 
declining revenues, tarifis have been 
filed providing for two general fare in- 
creases, the family plan, commuter tick- 
ets, group rates, and other devices de- 
signed to fill empty seats. 

This deluge of tariffs has brought 
reams of publicity to the industry, con- 
fusion to beleagured ticket clerks and 
knowing smiles from our earthbound 
competitors. In fact, it has brought 
nearly everything but sufficient reve- 
nue to meet our costs. 

Why have we neglected one known 
source of revenue, the hotel transporta- 
tion desk? Here’s a man who controls 
more business than any other individual 
in town. In Washington, for example, 
there are 8,000 rooms for transients in 
hotels that are members of the local 
hotel association, and it is estimated that 
these rooms accommodate 2,500,000 
guests a year. Most of these people are 
potential passengers, but as of this writ- 
ing our industry carries a pitifully small 
‘percentage of them. 

It is generally agreed that hotel trans- 
portation desks, frequently referred to 
as “hotel porters,” sold more travelers 
on air transportation prior to World War 
II than did all of the airlines’ city ticket 
offices. This former ally of ours talks 
with each and every prospect before 
he buys, and can usually control the 
method of transportation. In that period 
prior to World War II, we paid Mr. 
Hotel Porter a commission for selling 
our business. He was the salesman who 
was compensated on the basis of his 
sales. 


Better Than Agencies. Coincident 
with World War II, all commissions 
were discontinued, and when they were 
restored after the war, the hotel trans- 
portation desks were left out in the 
cold. The travel bureaus, or agencies, 
who did little to develop pre-war air 
transportation, were given a monopoly 
on the post-war business. This devel- 
opment occurred despite the fact. that 
between 1934 and 1941, hotel porters sold 
50 airline tickets for every one sold by 
a travel bureau. 

Conceived during a period of high 
load factors and thrust upon the indus- 
try at a time when we had more pas- 
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sengers than space to carry them, this 
policy had two disturbing results not 
contemplated by its makers: (1) the 
hotel porter quit selling air transporta- 
tion, and (2) many travel bureaus are 
not developing new business, are not 
developing tourist travel, and are inter- 
cepting sales and are paid commissions 
for business pioneered by the industry 
and developed by means other than 
through travel bureaus. 

The hotel porter is no longer a sales- 
man for the airlines. He is a service 
of the hotel and secures the space, either 
rail or air, that hotel guests request. 
He actually prefers to handle rail space 
because (1) the service charge he re- 
tains is the same in either case, and (2) 
due to the fact that our operations effi- 
ciency is still not 100%, he has oc- 
casional problems of refunds when air- 
line trips cancel, and numerous in- 
quiries when the weather outside the 
hotel window is anything but perfect. 
Once a rail ticket is sold, he can for- 
get it. 

The hotel porter has been replaced in 
some instances with huge emporiums 
called ticket offices. In the Statler Hotel 
in Washington, for example, three air- 
lines—American, Eastern and United— 
have ticket offices, and they also have 


offices on 15th Street, about two blocks 
away. Capital also has an office in the 
Statler, and another in the Willard. 

The proximity of these offices to other 
offices would indicate that they are lo- 
cated there to generate business in the 
Statler. Can it be said that these offices 
develop enough new business to war- 
rant their existence? 

Don’t forget that most of the guest 
business could be handled by the trans- 
portation desk for a small commission. 
And don’t forget the amount of business 
lost to the rails from inquiries to the 
Statler transportation desk, because the 
porter handles rail tickets only. The 
phrase, “I can get your rail ticket for 
you, but you'll have to call the airlines,” 
sells many rail tickets. This diversion 
normally occurs only in those hotels 
where we have airline offices. 


Hidden Payments. How much hotel 
porter business are we paying commis- 
sions for, despite our decree against the 
porter? It is reported that some porters 
send clerks to travel bureaus to pick up 
tickets, rather than to airline ticket 
offices. These bureaus issue the tickets, 
the industry gladly pays the 5% com- 
mission to the agent, thanks him for the 
business, and puts out a press release 
that the travel bureaus of the U. S. are 
handling X% of the ticket sales in the 
country. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
these travel bureaus make some gesture 
of compensation to the hotel porter for 
this business. 

How much does the hotel porter re- 





Southwest Airways, 





now handling its 1949 advertisi.g 


Low-Cost Promotion— program direct instead of through an advertising agency 
as heretofore, is making 100 low-cost highway billboards to be strung over its 27-city 


system. 


each, reads like this: "35 minutes to San Francisco—Southwest Airways.” 
Site obtaining, “planting,” and maintenance will be 
Ted Mitchell, v.p. of Southwest, is convinced the 


four colors and light-reflecting. 
handled by Southwest personnel. 


Copy on the self-produced boards, which cost Southwest approximately $54 


They're in 


signs will be effective and the most economical type of advertising yet employed in 
the air transport industry. 
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ceive from all carriers for his services, 
payments in cash or in kind? The rec- 
ord will show that he gets absolutely 
nothing from either the rail carriers or 
the airlines. But can the hotel porter 
help it if he finds a case of Scotch on 
his desk at Christmas, a new suit wait- 
ing for him at his favorite haberdasher, 
or maybe a payment on the mortgage 
made for him? 

Rumors that such payments have been 
made cannot be completely without 
foundation. Is it possible that we are 
actually paying more for this business 
than a legitimate commission? 


What to Do. These thoughts are the 
negative side of the picture. Now for 
the positive side: 

(1) What airline wouldn’t like to have 
a salesman behind every bona fide hotel 
transportation desk in the country? 
Mine would, and so would the other 31 
carriers. Instead of having 32 sales- 
men behind that counter, we can have 
one selling for all of us through the 
simple medium of paying him for the 
job he does for us. We don’t ask our 
pilots, mechanics, ticket clerks and other 
employes to work without compensation. 
Why should we ask this salesman to 
work for us for nothing? 

(2) What airline wouldn’t like to have 
the opportunity to divert every rail in- 
quiry to air? Pay the hotel porter a 
commission, and he’ll make an attempt 
at this wholesale diversion, just like he 
did prior to the war. 

(3) What airline wouldn’t like to re- 





duce some of its city ticket office ex- | 


pense? Pay the hotel porter a commis- 
sion, and the need for closely-located 
ticket offices has been eliminated. 

(4) What airline wouldn’t like to 
eliminate the expense of competing for 
the favor of these porters? Pay him a 
commission, and we're all on the same 
level. We all pay him the same amount, 
and he will sell our respective com- 
panies on the merits of our service. 

(5) What airline wouldn’t like to have | 
the hotel transportation desk back on 
our side? We've lost him; he’s not sell- 
ing for us any more. Pay him a com- 
mission for the job he does, and he 
- 1 becomes our booster and bene- 
actor 

In short, our industry needs this busi- 
ness. Let’s get it. 


| Traffic | 


_Northeast Airlines in February car- 
riec 17,675 passengers, against 16,917 in 
Janvary and 16,587 in February last 
yea Passenger-miles were 3,320,242 
=_ St 3,236,747 and 2,946,857, respec- 
ive 

_Monarch Air Lines in February car- 
Tiec |.471 revenue passengers, up 5.3% 





Over January and 27% over February, 
1948 Revenue passenger-miles were 
389.0, up 5% and 49%, respectively. 


Sche iule completion was 91%. 
Coonial Airlines carried 11,683 pas- 
Seng-rs in February, an_ all-time 
mon hly high. Previous high was Jan- 
uar.. with 10,951. 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramley 








Passenger Service 


F YOU’RE BOOKED out of Los Angeles on United Air Lines’ crack flight 

“The Hollywood” (one-stop transcontinental, 8 a.m. departure), you'll be served 
a pre-flight breakfast before leaving—fruit juice, sweet roll and coffee. It’s served 
in a lounge across from the ticket counter. This innovation was no inspiration 
of management—UAL’s Los Angeles passenger agents thought it up on their own. 
Principal reason was that passengers get to the field half an hour or so early 
to check in, and the boys wanted to make the wait a pleasant one. An auditor 
was gently dispossessed from his office to make room for the lounge. Senior Agent 
W. M. O’Connor persuaded his wife to make some curtains for the window, and 
other agents pitched in to help transform the office into an attractive lounge. A 
radio was obtained to provide morning news broadcasts, and the petty cash fund 
was tapped for slight expenses incurred. It’s popular, and comments have been 
good. 

Mid-Continent Airlines has started a system-wide drive to improve its service 
to the traveling public. Posters and literature are patterned after an election 
campaign, and MCA is out to get passenger “votes,” the main platform plank 
being “Support Superior Service.” On May 6, one employe from each station 
(the one selected as doing the best job during the campaign) will be brought to 
the Kansas City general office to serve as honorary officials of the company. 
Chairman of the campaign committee is C. H. Bollinger, supervisor of training. 

American Airlines has published a new 44-page pamphlet, entitled “Welcome 
Aboard,” designed to acquaint passengers with service available in flight and to 
inform them about procedure and terminology in air transportation. 


Sales Promotion 


MERICAN AIRLINES’ new portfolio for travel agents is one of the finest pieces 

of work we've seen in some time. The company has really gone all out to 
make it easy for an agent to sell AA or AOA. The portfolio contains 20 different 
booklets and folders (some even written in foreign languages) which AA will 
be glad to furnish to the agent in quantity, together with 15 suggested sales 
letters. Displays are also available. Material covers general air vacations, trips 
to Europe, Mexico, California, New York and the east. It’s a masterful job. 

TWA is promoting business and at the same time selling aviation by offering 
a series of seven (six European, one U. S.) university-sponsored study tours this 
summer. Each tour has been set up in cooperation with a U. S. university which 
will provide a professor to accompany the group, and those taking the tour will 
get university credit if they desire it. The tours, which in most cases include 
study at foreign universities, are to England, India, Spain, Switzerland, France, 
plus one to six countries and one to southwest U. S. Credit for setting them up 
goes to Dr. John Furbay, director of TWA’s air world education . . . Incidentally, 
TWA’s system geographer, Dr. G, Etzel Pearcey, is also busy, preparing a series 
of seven new booklets containing travel material on Italy and Sicily, Spain and 
Portugal, India and Ceylon, French Riveria, North Africa, Egypt and Greece. 
They’re designed primarily for use of airline travel agency personnel. 

American Airlines’ 1949 advertising campaign includes: 52 national magazine 
ads reaching 175 million circulation, ads in women’s magazines for the first time, 
air cargo ads not only in trade journals but in general magazines. In addition, 
AA will use local newspapers, radio, television and direct mail .. . Pamagra 
is sending out sales letters pushing South American air tours. It’s furnishing 
travel agents with attractive kit entitled “South American Air Cruise Itineraries” 

. Ed Serle, sales manager in New York for KLM, received the February 
“direct mail recognition award” given by National Research Bureau. His sales 
letters featured use of eye-catching foreign stamps. 


New Services 


RANS WORLD AIRLINE from Apr. 1 will use Constellations all the way from 

U. S. to India. Previously, stations beyond Cairo had been served with DC-4’s 
. . . Colonial Airlines has added two New York-Bermuda flights to handle Easter 
business . . . Capital Airlines on May 1 starts Philadelphia-Reading-Williamsport- 
Elmira-Corning-Rochester-Buffalo service . Effective Apr. 1, all flights on 
Western Air Lines’ coastal division will be operated with Convairs. 

All American Airways on Mar. 28 opened Pittsburgh to Philadelphia-Atlantic 
City via intermediates. Other opening dates: Apr. 11 for Washington and Baltimore 
to Atlantic City; Apr. 25 for Washington-Baltimore to Wilmington . . . Western 
Air Lines on Apr. 1 opens daily non-stop Twin Cities-Denver service, cutting 
schedule time two hours. 
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Scheduled Lines Add 
New Coach Services 


Three more air coach services by 
domestic airlines—one of them the first 
transcontinental—were scheduled to 
start operations as this issue went to 
press, and other extensions were plan- 
ned for the near future. 

Northwest Airlines was to start Mar. 
25 with its New York-Detroit-Mil- 
waukee - Minneapolis - Billings - Spo- 
kane-Seattle transcontinental at a $97 
one-way fare. The trip, flown with 
combination passenger-cargo DC-4’s 
leaves New York 11:40 p.m., arriving 
Seattle 1:50 p.m. Eastbound departure is 
11:20 p.m., with a 5:05 p.m. arrival in 
New York. 

Capital Airlines, pleased with its New 
York-Chicago coach operation, was to 
open New York-Pittsburgh-Cleveland- 
Detroit-Milwaukee-Twin Cities on Mar. 
24, and on Apr. 1 was to inaugurate 
Washington - Pittsburgh - Cleveland - 
Pittsburgh-Detroit-Chicago. In addition 
to the through schedule, a Washington- 
Pittsburgh trip will be operated which 
will connect with the New York-Twin 
Cities coach flight. Equipment will be 
DC-4’s. 

Late-hour departures, characteristic 
of all coach service to date, still prevail. 
Capital will leave New York at 12:06 
a.m., arriving Twin Cities 7:01 am. 
Eastbound departure is 11:05 p.m., ar- 
riving New York 7:20 a.m. Washington 
departure is 1:05 a.m., arriving Chicago 
4:35 am. Eastbound is 12:35 a.m., ar- 
riving 6:25 a.m. 

New York-Twin Cities fare on Capital 
will be $41, against rail coach of $37.49. 
Washington-Chicago will be $2430 
against $23.03 rail coach and $37.87 
Pullman. Tax is additional. 

No Food Served. CAB, in allowing 
the Capital and NWA tariffs to become 
effective, required that each carrier shall 
print “no food served” on its tariffs 
and timetables. In initial tariffs, Capital 
proposed a “no meals” operation, while 
NWA suggested a “no meals, light 
snack” statement. 

TWA, finding that its DC-3 Los An- 
geles-Kansas City coach was averaging 
15 passengers per trip, informed CAB 
that it contemplates extension on May ! 
from Kansas City to New York, and 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco. It 
also wanted expiration date of the 
present service extended to July 31. 

The extension to New York, if ap- 
proved, will not afford passengers 4 
through transcontinental service,  0w~ 
ever. There will be a 12-hour la: over 
in Kansas City, “owing to the ight 
hours when this type of service & 
operated,” TWA said. 

Meanwhile, Mid-Continent Aijiv|ines 
had opened its coach service bet vee? 
Kansas City and the Twin Cities and 
Pan American Airways had expanded 
its tourist-class service between New 
York and San Juan to two round trips 
daily. 
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Needed: Crop 


Problems arising from the fast-spread- 
ing use of aircraft for crop dusting are 
beginning to receive serious attention 
from the Dept. of Agriculture, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, farm 
groups, and the operators who do the 
aerial dusting. 

The latter are particularly concerned, 
because they face legal responsibility 
for the harmful effects of any pesticides 
they apply, and there already are in- 
stances on record of judgments being 
rendered against several aerial sprayers. 

Dust that helps cotton might ruin a 
field of spinach, or vice versa, and it 
isn't easy to keep the stuff from drifting 
on the wind in aerial dusting operations. 
The problem wasn’t too serious until 
they started making the dust from more 
potent chemicals, such as 2, 4-D, most 
effective weed killer discovered to date. 

This killer was used last year in treat- 
ing 9-10 million acres of crops, and al- 
though only about one million acres 
were treated from the air, complaints 
were so numerous that the Secretary 
of Agriculture was prompted to ask 
CAA to prohibit the dusting of 2, 4-D 
from aircraft. 

CAA issued the ban, but wasn’t too 
happy about it, because, according to 
George D. Childress, chief of CAA’s 
Industrial Operations Section, the 2, 4-D 
“has great possibilities and is far too 
valuable to the farmer and the nation 
for its use to be prohibited or seriously 
curtailed.” Childress thinks the solution 
of the problem is one of control and 
education, with emphasis on the latter. 

He thinks control should be of both 
ground and aerial applicators alike, 
and should be exercised by one agency, 
preferably state agricultural officials, 
since they are closest to local conditions 
and have experienced personnel. The 
educational program, on the other hand, 
is one for all individuals and agencies 
concerned, the principal job being to 


educate operators in the characteristics 
of the material they use to spray or 
dust rops. 

The program of education, incident- 
ally already under way, several agri- 
cultural colleges having held or sched- 
uled short courses or conferences at 
whic! the problems of the operator, the 
farn and the chemical manufacturer 
are cussed. CAA hopes this work 
will -ontinue and has promised its co- 
Oper yn. 


Pla: e Tax Removed 


All privately-owned and fixed-base 
opers: on airplanes in the state of Wash- 
ingto’ will be taken off local property 
tax | under a law just passed by the 


State zislature. The law provides that 
Plane’ will be licensed by the state with 
@ yes y registration fee of $2 plus an 
excise tax of 1% of the fair market 


value 
Pared 


APRIL 


the aircraft. The bill was pre- 
y the Washington State Aviation 


, 1949 


LOCAL OPERATORS 





Dusting Study 


Association to circumvent inequitable 
high tax charges caused by over-valua- 
tions of aircraft by county assessors 
having little or no knowledge of the 
aviation business. 





| Briefing the News 


Dick Henson, operator of the Hagers- 
town (Md.) Airport and an old hand 
at the game, has instituted several 
operational economies to help with- 
stand the current shrinkage in rev- 
enues, and at the same time has ex- 
panded his operations with the aim of 
building up non-aviation revenues. He 
is now distributor for Crosley auto- 
mobiles and Cushman motor bikes and 
has made a display room of a former 
CAA building, with a large show 
window facing on the main highway 
past the airport. 


Brayton Flying Service, Inc., based at 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, now confers 
a degree of Bachelor of Science in Aero- 
nautical Engineering upon graduates of 
its two-year course. It met all the 
state’s requirements for issuance of the 
degree. 


Stewart Sales Corp., of Indianapolis, 
and A-F Helicopters, Inc., of Burbank, 
Calif.. have been awarded U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey contracts to operate two 
and one Bell-47 helicopters, respectively, 
for mapping work in Alaska this sum- 
mer. The Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has advertised for bids for either one 
four-place or two two-place helicopters 





Odom Record Now Official 


The distance flown by Capt. 
Bill Odom on his recent Hono- 
lulu-Teterboro flight in a Beech- 
craft Bonanza has been set 
officially at 4,957.24 miles by the 
National Aeronautic Association, 
which said it broke the distance 
records for all lightplane cate- 
gories and was the longest non- 
stop solo flight ever made, It will 
be entered in the record books 
after instrument calibration by 
the National Bureau of Standards 
and certification by NAA and the 
parent body, the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale. 

Odom bettered Lindbergh’s 1927 


New York-Paris crossing (3,609 
miles) and Wiley Post's 1933 
round-the-world flight (3,942 
miles). 











to perform similar work in Alaska dur- 
ing the summer. 


Forty-one personal planes of four- 
place size and under, valued at $181,- 
301, were exported in February by 10 
companies reporting to the Aircraft 
Industries Association. This compared 
with shipments of 27 planes valued at 
$193,237 in January. Major importer was 
Brazil, which bought 15 planes valued 
at $63,175 More than 300 small 
planes owned by members of the Wash- 
ington State Aviation Association, fixed- 
base operators’ group, are being readied 
for emergency use in case of a repeti- 
tion of last year’s disastrous Columbia 
River floods. Designated “Airlift, Junior 
Grade,” the emergency operation is 
being set up by coordinators in a half- 
dozen of the state’s crucial flood areas. 





First Hiller Delivery— 


360 to B. F. Hodges, rancher of Walnut Grove, Calif. 





Stanley Hiller, Jr. (right), president of United Helicopters, 
Inc., presents ownership papers for first commercial Hiller 


Shown equipped with the new 


jumbo sized dusting and spraying bins, the largest containers of their kind in produc- 
tion, No. | was delivered through the company's northern California representative, 
Rotary Wings, Inc. 
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Airlines Report Officers’ 
Salaries for 1948 


Salaries and other compensation of 
officers and directors for the calendar 
year 1948 have been filed with CAB 
by Delta, Hawaiian, National and West 
Coast. Increases or decreases from 
1947 are shown in parentheses. 

Delta Air Lines: C. E. Woolman, pres., 
genl. mgr. and dir., $24,000 (up $6,000); 
C. E. Faulk, chm. of bd., $12,000; Charles 
H. Dolson, v.p.-operations, $16,000 (down 
$1,048); Laigh C. Parker, v.p.-traffic, 
$18,000 (up $6,000); L. B. Judd, comp- 
troller-ass’t. sec’y., $10,800 {up $1,200); 


M. S. Biedenharn, v.p., no salary listed; 
Travis Oliver, treas., $1,200; C. H. Mc- 
Henry, sec’y., $1,200; and Catherine 
Fitzgerald, ass’t. treas., $3,900 (up $225). 
All but the last named are directors, 


National Airlines: G. T. Baker, pres. 
& dir., $26,250 (down $3,750); J. C. 
Brawner, treas. & dir., $9,375 (down 
$624); J. D. Crane, v.p.-maintenance, 
$10,225 (down $574); H. C. Dobbs, v.p.- 
sales and dir., $13,749 (down $250); R. 
P. Foreman, sec’y. & dir., $8,625 (down 
$375); E. J. Kershaw, v.p.-operations, 
$14,999; F. E. Howe, assistant sec’y.- 
treas., $6,900 (down $300); T. A. Prevost, 
ass’t. v.p., $9,375 (down $1,250), and J. A. 
Thomas, dir., $5,625. 








Established 1923 





WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 






General Offices and Export Department: 34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
West Coast Office: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, California 
Canadian Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval P. Q., Canada 
Panama Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Calle Segunda No. 8, Panama City, R. P. 
Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE 
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U. S. Expert License No. 191 











WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


93 WORTH ST. e 





NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








Hawaiian Airlines: Stanley C. Ken- 
nedy, pres., $14,400 (up $8,400); Alex- 
ander Smith, v.p.-sec’y., $14,000 (up 
$666.64); Ford Studebaker, v.p., $14,000 
(up $666); David Watson, treas., $11,000 
(up $3,666); and Raymond G. LaClergue 
(died Sept. 10, 1948) ass’t. treas., $5,800, 

West Coast Airlines: Nick Bez, pres, 
& dir., $6,000; H. A. Munter, v.p. & dir., 
$12,000; G. R. Cook, v.p., $9,600; William 
Calvert, v.p. & dir., no salary; W. A. 
Castleton, sec’y.-treas. & dir., $4,800 


New Quarters: Aeronautical Services, 
Inc., of Washington, D. C., has moved 
into new quarters at 1616 K Street NW. 
On display at house-warming on Mar. 
17 were a Link Trainer and navigation 
plotters, computers and other aero- 
nautical aids available from Weems 
System of Navigation. 
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The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
“aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 
$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; a body face 40 + line; 
box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. a cl = ¥. days preced ub- 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon requ ess all corveneens ence 
to Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION : PUBLICATIONS. 1025 Vermont 
Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D. C. 





POSITION WANTED 





Accounting supervisor desires position. 6 
years experience all phases airline account- 
ing and procedures, both foreign and do- 
mestic. ox No. 653, American Aviation, 
iy Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





FOR SALE HELP WANTED 





ENGINES FOR SALE—Available immedi- AIRPLANE SALESMEN. Manufacturer 
ately are the following: Complete G-102 | now hiring experienced salesmen to assist 
— a, —. een Ay =e in nation-wide distributor-dealer sales pro- 
plete over an m a 1 th ith 
each engine. Also, various G-102 parts and ae pam y sate cor ee mee 
accessories. Address inquiries to Room 303, hl lari t 
Gibraltar Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. now at monthly salaries of from $500 to 

$1000 depending upon your qualifications. 

FOR _—, rom py — vm. Send complete personal information, refer- 
Hand opera "x x 28". Can be in- | ences, and application immediately to Box 
spected Mon. thru Fri. Contact British | No 4g AMERICAN AVIATION, 1025 Ver- 


Overseas Airways, Marine Terminal, Munic- 
ipal Airport, Baltimore, Md. mont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

















DC-3 21-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 


e Equipped with Wright GR-1820- 
$ 0 0 G-102 Engines. 
’ @ Recently removed from scheduled 
passenger service. 


and up 
(plus 2% Sales Tax) 


e Airframe and engines approach- 
ing overhaul. 


“AS IS" MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Address all inquiries to : 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


Att: Director of Surplus Sales 
43-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Telephone RAvenswood 8-1000) 


FOR SALE? 


DC4 (C-54-B-DC) 50-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 


91750008 


plus 2% sales tax 














@ Equipped with P.& W. R-2000-13 (2SD13G) Engines. 
@ Recently removed from scheduled passenger serv ice. 


@ Standard airline interior. 


“4S IS” MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Address all inquiries to: 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 


Aut: Director of Surplus Sales 


43-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Telephone RAvenswood 8-1000) 





NEED A PILOT? 
NEED A JOB? 


Are you qualified to fly the Atlantic, to in- 
struct, to fly charter, to dust, or to help 
organize a new airline? We can help you 
find the job you need, or the man you need. 
No registration fee. PILOTS EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY, Box 152, Whippany, N. J. 








CHIEF TEST PILOT 


There's a top pay job open right now 
for the right man who can qualify 
as a chief engineering test pilot. 
Should have formal engineering edu- 
cation; should be graduate of Wright 
Field AAF Test Pilot School, or 
equivalent in experience; should 
have 4-engine experience. Will be 
engaged in flying experimental single, 
twin, and 4-engine aircraft. 


BEECH 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Wichita 1, Kansas 














AIRLINE PERSONNEL NEEDED. Pilots 
and mechanics needed for airline operation 
in the Arab Middle East. Pilots must have 
CAA commercial and instrument rating, 
minimum of 5000 hours fiying time, of 
which 500 hours has been DC-3 time. Salary 
$6000 per yr. plus housing. Apply in writ- 
ing to Box 654, American Aviation, giving 
full description of training, experience, in- 
cluding total time, accident record and 
marital status. Mechanics must have CAA, 
A & E licenses and 2 yrs. airline experience 
on DC-3 equipment. Salary $3000 per yr. 
plus housing. Apply in writing to Box 655, 
American Aviation, giving full account of 
training, experience and marital status. 








EXPORT SALES PILOT 


For the qualified pilot who speaks 
French and/or Portuguese, Beech Air- 
craft has a good job which must be 
filled immediately. Should have ex- 
perience on military-type aircraft. 
Will have opportunity to travel 
abroad on sales demonstration work. 
Good pay for the right man. List 
references and forward complete data 
to: 


BEECH 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Wichita 1, Kansas 




















AIRCRAFT SALESMEN 


Airplane manufacturer needs now ex- 
perienced salesmen to work with dis- 
tributors, appoint dealers, assist in 
closing sales. Must have a proven 
sales record. Will pay $6,000 to $12,000 
annually, depending on the man. 
List references and forward complete 
data to: 


Box No. 647 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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| wouldnt trade 
jobs with anybody! 










































My job is making people happy. 
I greet them with a smile, get 
acquainted with them, see that 
they're comfortable. When meal- 
time comes around, I bring them 
the most delicious food served on 
any airline. 

Being a Mainliner stewardess is 
fun because the nicest people just 
naturally seem to choose United 
whe they travel. Perhaps it’s the 
little extra things we do to help 
them enjoy their trips. Perhaps it’s 
because United takes them where 
they want to go and gets them 
there on time. Anyhow, I like 
them. When they leave the plane 
I'm sorry to say good-by. 

I’m proud of my smart uniform, 
not just because it’s becoming, but 
because it’s a symbol. It means 
I’m a member of the team that 
serves the public from coast to coast 
over the Main Line Airway. 


P.S. I’m looking forward to welcom- 
ing you aboard some day soon! M.M. 


a 1949 United Air Lines 
. 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 














25 Years Ago 


The Air Mail Service Sub-Committee 
of the Post Office Committee held its 
first hearing on the Kelly Bill author- 
izing the Postmaster General to contract 
for the carrying of mail by air and 
the La Guardia Bill authorizing the 
Postmaster General to operate air mail 
lines, which then were authorized from 
year to year in the annual appropria- 
tion bill. 





7 
The Air Mail Service instituted an 
experimental air mail route between 
Fairbanks and McGrath, Alaska. Flights 
averaged from three to four hours, com- 
pared to 18 days each way required for 
dog teams. 


10 Years Ago 





(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


Eastern Air Lines erected bell towers 
at major airports to notify passengers 
by bell-tolling- when to board the planes. 
It was part of a plan, conceived by EAL 
President E. V. Rickenbacker, to in- 
crease formality of loading and un- 
loading. 

. 

Recommendation that the Federal 
government assume responsibility for 
adequate development of a national air- 
port system was submitted to Congress 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. It 
was urged that $125,000,000 be made 
available in next year. 





LETTERS 


Dispatchers & Safety 


To the Editor: 

Your column “Extra Section” in the 
Feb. 1 issue of AMERICAN AVIATION gave 
well deserved credit to the employes of 
one of the airlines for an outstanding 
safety record. However the uninitiated 
might infer that the primary safety factor 
was due entirely to the judgment and 
ability of the pilots, for the role of the 


dispatcher and flight control procedures 
are not even mentioned. 
Your column states: “. . . The pilots 


that exercise fine judgment day in and 
day out to fly when possible but always 
eliminating the chance factor -” Under 
the Civil Aeronautics Regulations, the pilot 
and dispatcher are jointly responsible for the 
safe conduct of flight operations. Both must 
be in agreement as to the safety, legality. 
and practicability of any flight before it 
may proceed. The pilot is sharing respon- 
sibility with a dispatcher for the safe con- 
duct of his flight only. while the dispatcher 
is usually sharing responsibility with the 
pilots of a number of flights that are operat- 
ing in his sector at the same time. 

The theory of flight control is based on 
the assumption that two heads are better 
than one, and that when the dispatcher and 
pilot do not agree, the most conservative 
judgment will be the one that rules. Thus it 





is obvious that the dispatcher is as im- 

portant in eliminating the “chance facto 
as the pilot. 

HALFORD EARLE, 

Vice President. Chicago Are 

Air Line Dispatchers Associati: 


(Editor’s Note: Safety is everybody’s bu 
ness, and indeed every airline employe ; 
sociated with operation of aircraft deserv: 
credit for outstanding safety performan 
The item referred to by Mr. Earle specifica 
mentioned pilots, mechanics, engineers ani 
“the many others who provide the organiza- 
tion that makes this (safety) teamwork pos- 
sible.” There was no intention to overlook 
dispatchers, who merit much credit, but space 
prohibited mentioning every group involved.) 





AIRCRAFT DISPATCHER RATING, by 
Charles A. Zweng. Published by the Pan- 
American Navigation Service, 12021 Ven- 
tura Blvd.. North Hollywood, Calif. 429 
pages, illustrated. Price $4. 

The aircraft dispatcher has a man-sized 


job. To those interested in entering this 
trade, the complexity is a barrier of con- 
siderable proportions. Civil Air Regulations 


require that the dispatcher know and under- 
stand the operation of the airline’s many 
activities. 

Zweng’s new book presents this subject 
in a manner which should rove of con- 
siderable value to the novice trying to pre- 
pare himself for the position or for the CAA 
test relating to the job. Since much of the 
required knowledge is contained in CAR, 
the book quotes regulations extensively but 
it also brings in editorial comment on traffic 
control procedures, air navigation radio aids 
and fundamentals of navigation and meteor- 
ology. The book also lists a number of 
questions of the multiple choice type similar 
to those given in CAA tests. It should prove 
equally useful as a review for those already 
familiar with the dispatcher’s duties. 





THE AEROPLANE DIRECTORY OF BRITISH 
AVIATION, 1949 Edition, Published by The 
English Universities Press, Ltd., for Temple 
Press, Ltd., Bowling Green Lane, London, 
E.C.l. 478 pp. Price 10/6d ($2.10). 
This is the third edition of The Aeroplane’s 

directory to be issued since the end of the 

war and is the most comprehensive yet 
issued. Apart from the transfer of the 
biographical section (Who's Who of British 

Aviation) to the back of the book, the 


familiar format remains unchanged, although 
some sections have been expanded. 

The major part of the book is given over 
to a classified director of British service and 
civil aviation—covering the whole of the 


British Commonwealth and Empire. The 
biographical section lists over 1.250 persons 
in British aviation. 





OBITUARY 


Bert Zimmerly 


Bert Zimmerly, 41, founder and 
former president of Empire Air Lin-s, 
was killed recently in a personal pla'e 
accident near Pullman, Wash. He h:d 
resigned as head of Empire in 1946 a: d 
returned to fixed-base operations, ma-- 
aging Zimmerly Air Transport, Clar} 
ton, Wash, 
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The Navy’s mighty Martin Caroline Mars Carried that 
record-breaking tonnage in a 390-mile flight from 
Patuxent, Md., to Cleveland... a distance longer than 
the Berlin air lift. And this huge flying boat regularly 
transports 39,000 to 40,000 Ib. Pay loads over the 
2,400 miles between Alameda, Cal., and Honolulu! 
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PAY LOAD 


A speedy cargo version of the great Martin 2-0-2 is 
designed to carry a payload of 15,106 Ib 
the capacity of earlier twin 
the 2-0-2 cruises 100 m.p.h 
from the same short runway 
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Builders of Dependable | 













NATIONAL AIRLINES’ DC-6 BUCCANEER “400” LUXURY SPEEDLINER, 
with insulated, air conditioned and automatically pressurized 
cabin, is new addition to National’s Buccaneer fleet. National 
provides service at 34 cities in 12 Eastern and Southern states, 
the District of Columbia and Cuba. This progressive airline has 


' 


ka wer tttuvaniioieee wsed Texaco Arcraft Engine Oil exclusively for nearly 10 years. 


Greater Dependability 





and Economy 


EXACO aviation lubricants are top quality — designed for specific 

lubricating jobs. And Texaco’s simplified lubrication plan enables 
you — through the use of only seven Texaco lubricants — to meet all 
engine and airframe lubrication requirements more effectively . . . to 
assure greater dependability in flight — greater operating economy. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service helps you in additional ways 
— with suggestions on maintenance shop layouts, storage and handling 
of lubricants and fuels, lubrication techniques, and the safest, most efli- 
cient maintenance practices for your particular operation. 

Let Texaco help you increase efficiency and reduce costs. Just call the 
nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in 
the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York, 17, N. Y. 





> 


...the BIG reasons why 
airlines everywhere use 
Texaco Aviation Products 
and Lubrication Engi- 
neering Service. 


More revenue air- 

line miles in the 

U. S. are flown with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil than 
with any other brand! 








DEW= TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


Tune in... TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station. 
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